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Views in a Mid-Western Garden 
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Class I (amateur,—all work done by the family). 
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(Photo by F. O. Rathbun) 
Roaring River Falls—Jamaica. Young Cocoanuts and Banana Plants in foreground. 


- Adventures in Flower-Growing on the 


LTHOUGH our latitude is only 
18° N., our altitude of 2,200 feet 
tempers the heat somewhat to the 
flower-grower as well as to the 

flowers. In this beautiful country a lady 
may not do her own housework, but she 
may work with flowers as she pleases. 
My first efforts were made by proxy, but 
when the boy uprooted and deported a 
cherished Bougainvillea, and my choicest 
bulblets, I decided to do practically all 
of the work myself for a fifty-foot border 
and a triangular bed about twenty-five 
feet on a side. 

My adventures (as an amateur) include 
working with new things as wel! as ex- 
perimenting with old favorites in an un- 
accustomed environment. Balsams, Nas- 
turtiums, Oxalis and Impatiens sultana, 
crow as weeds, to be tolerated only in 
stony erevices where nothing else is 
wanted. Lantanas, Wandering Jew, 
Ferns, and Amaryllises, border the high- 
ways at this elevation, and higher up 
Ginger Lilies and Begonias take their 
places. Naturally these are looked down 
upon as too plebian for any attention. In 
fact when I began growing Heliotropes, 
the young people on the campus scorned 
them and thought I had blundered by 
cultivating a wayside weed, the Lantana. 
Not until some American callers went into 
eestacies over the big trusses on my Helio- 
tropes, did these Jamaicans look upon 
them with respect, but the seniors have 
since chosen them for their class flower. 
They are easily grown here, but are so 
little known that mine won first prize at 
the horticultural show with no competi- 
tion in the eut-flower class. 








Island of Jamaica 
BY LAURA FOSTER RATHBUN 


Flower-growing here presents some varies from two to eighteen inches in 
problems that discourage any but the depth. It is of loose texture, red, and 
most ardent flower-lovers. The ecol'ege thirsty. High winds, searcity of fertil- 
campus is on a narrow limestone ridge,  izers, no rainfall for months in the dry 
about one hundred feet higher than the seasons, and too much in the rainy sea- 
surrounding land, which, before bore only sons, not to mention an almost vertical 


rocks and an oceasional weed. All the sun for six months of the year, are other 
soil for grass and flowers has been carted drawbacks. Our annual rainfall in this 
up from the meadow below, and now _ locality is seventy inches, but as there are 


neither rivers, springs, nor wells in this 
parish, water is caught on cement catch- 
ments and stored in tanks. 

* : oo? When we came here from California, 
vill * ge I found only Violets, red Cannas, a few 
Lilies, and three good Roses in what might 
be called our yard—that part of the col- 
lege campus which is nearer to us than 
to anyone else. Gradually I transplanted 
or gave away the Cannas in the triangu- 
lar bed, and destroyed the shrubby wild 
things that were competing with them 
there. Along one edge I now have 
thrifty Geraniums, which bloom the year 
round; at one apex, Tuberoses with Iris 
bulbs as neighbors on the other side; next 
Bermuda Lilies, and Begonias at the see- 
ond apex; California Poppies alternating 
with riotous Petunias skirt the third side; 
the third apex having Coleus and Helio- 
tropes. Within these borders are Dahlias, 
Glads, and so-ealled red Lilies and blue 
Lilies—the true names being Hippeastrum 
and Agapanthus. In the center I kept a 
Night-blooming Cereus which blooms each 
“winter.” From August to March a row 
of Salvias was ablaze, even though there 
was no rain after November first. 

an. Gladioli do well here. I began with 
a ——— three bulbs of English extraction, bought 

oto by F. O. Rathbun) : 
Mrs. Rathbun in famous “Fern Gully,”"—Jamaica loeally and planted in February. As they 
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(Photo by F. O. Rathbun) 
Cattleya Orchids grown in Jamaica 


had finished blooming in April, I decided 
to get more from America and try a see- 
ond planting. These were hard hit by a 
drought but were so beautiful that I have 
been buying more there, and in England 
and in Holland ever since. One of the 
advertisers in Tue FLower GROWER is an 
old friend of mine, and she gives me tips 
about the best things and how to grow 
them. But conditions are so different 
here that I have had surprises not a few, 
in spite of my study and care. Spring 
shipments from America never arrive in 
time to be in flower for the horticultural 
show on Queen Victoria’s Birthday, May 
24. A fall shipment from Holland 
sprouted, had to be planted, and had fin- 
ished blooming in April. A Golden 
Measure kept from the previous year won 
first. prize. 

Thinking to have a longer season of 
blooming, I planted a double row of left- 
over Glads in November, and whether be- 
cause of a four-months drought or because 
the corms had not rested long enough, 
they have straggled along from March to 
June in blooming. 

As I counted among my old friends, 
Daffodils, Hyaeinths, and Lilies-of-the- 
Valley, I ordered a few last Fall to experi- 
ment with. The Lily pips died on the 
way from Holland, the others planted in 
water did not do well, and those planted 
in the beds did not come up. Some Tulips 
in a pot made a good showing, but only 
one bloomed. Those outdoors barely 
struggled to the surface, and a Peony did 
not get that far—nor the Speciosum Lily. 
A native “Crocus” is a huge success. I 
do not know the true name, but its leaves 
resemble those of the Jonquil. 

I am adventuring with Regale Lilies 
from seed. Following directions in THE 
FLower Grower, I planted seeds both 
in the open and in a flat box, as it is 
next to impossible to keep such frail 
plants moist enough in the open, and the 
twenty-six in the box are doing much 
better. 

I had an interesting experience with a 
Gloxinia leaf. The growth of the bulb 
is slow, but the appearance of the first 
haby leaves and of the first buds last 
October gave a genuine thrill. This Sum- 





mer it had fourteen blooms, rich velvety 
crimson. Another, started at the same 
time, met with more vicissitudes and is 
just now showing its first bud. Gloxinias 
are very popular here. They and Ferns, 
Orchids, Caladiums, Fuchsias, and the 
best Begonias are about the only things 
one sees growing in pots. Pansies are 
best grown in boxes. I have an interest- 
ing fernery among the buttresses of a 
giant Cotton Tree. An Asparagus Plu- 
mossus nanus in the border has reached 
the top of a nine-foot trellis. 

Before I realized fully the difference 
in seasons between Jamaica and_ the 
United States, I tried planting Sweet Peas 
on the east side of the house in February. 
They grew about three feet high, but not 
one plant in the long row rewarded me 
with a blossom. Observers thought I was 
trying to grow garden peas there! Last 
November I built up a tiny bed on the 
stones at the back or west side of the 
house. In this bed not so large as a 
bushel measure I planted a few seeds, 
watered daily, fertilized liberally with 
wood ashes and liquid manure as_ they 
grew and budded, and have had blooms 
for three months. They are protected 
from the prevailing winds and the plants 
are over six feet high. 

Eight out of ten rhizomatous Irises that 
I imported survived and have grown well, 
but only one bloom has braved the fore- 
noon sun, and it did not come up high 
enough to be seen by the passersby. These 
are in the border among six different 
kinds of Lilies. The Duteh Iris bulbs in 
the triangular bed have done better as 
to blossom stalks, but I am sure they 
have not been kept moist enough. 

Now I fear that the Editor will not 
feel free to erant me space to describe 
the Lilies, or to tell about my Ixias and 
Dahlias, or to lament the seeds that did 
not come up at all, or to portray my 
efforts to root Carnations, Roses, and 
Oleanders. I have graduallv taken sev- 
eral other beds under my wing and fur- 
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(Photo by F. O. Rathbun) 
Banana Plant and Fruit,—Jamaica 
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nished plants, seeds, bulbs, and slips for 
as many more. My flower beds are my 
medicine chest, my husband says, and I 
am sure they do increase my health and 
happiness after thirty-two years in class- 
rooms. 





Taxodium Mucronatum 


HAT article with two fine illustra- 

tions in the Sept., 1932, issue, “The 
Great Tree of Tule,” was very interest- 
ing to me and particularly so since I have 
planted quite a few in San Diego during 
the past 20 years. 

I had known the Bald Cypress of the 
South, Taxodium distichum, in Berkeley, 
California, 50 years ago, and admired its 
shape and beautiful foliage and especially 


when its new leaves came in the early 
Spring. It seemed an ideal California 
Coast Redwood—the foliage so much 


finer and more-brilliantly green, than our 
beloved evergreen Redwood, so generally 
used for our Christmas trees in central 
California. 

San Diego wants Evergreens and when 
I learned of the famous Chapultepee 
Cypress of Mexico, Taxodium mucro- 
natum, being evergreen, I began to plant 
it. The growth here has been most satis- 
factory. It grows straight and evenly, 
retaining its foliage from the ground to 
its top. It does shed its foliage in the 
Spring, but is never bare as the change 
is so gradual. It requires a spread of 
about 20 to 25 feet at its base when its 
top is 25 feet high. This evergreen 
variety is like a glorified Redwood, and 
since the Redwood does not flourish in 
this very mild and rather dry climate, 
this Montezuma Cypress is a very satis- 
factory substitute; and besides, we have 
a very beautiful tree that will not 
flourish in the colder sections of the state. 

This tree as well as all other large- 
growing trees should have good soil of 
considerable depth and be planted as a 
small tree,—not over 3 to 5 feet high; 
and 2 ft. is even better, for they are 
grown from seed. The growth is more 
rapid and its central stem and main 
trunk develops more perfectly. That a 
suitable space for its breadth at the base 
he maintained is very necessary. <A 
group of trees close together may be 
fine, but an absolutely perfect 
specimen of a large grower is 
imposing and satisfactory. 


single 
very 


Planting a tree having a long life is a 
most satisfying pleasure and deserves 
thoughtful and serious eare as to soil and 
situation. Situated upon or near by the 
lawn, is an ideal location, but its lower 
branches should never be eut and the 
lawn should not be seen beneath the tree. 
It must stand upon the lawn and its 
lowest branches practically lie upon the 
lawn. 

In this mildest section of California, 
the Cedrus Deodara, from the Himalaya 
Mts.; the California native Incense 
Cedar, Librocedrus deeurrens; and the 
African Yew, Podocarpus elongatus; are 
trees that need the same treatment and 
sare. Each is a large grower, of long 
life, and when allowed to develop per- 
fectly, makes a magnificent specimen tree. 

Kate O. Sxsstons, (So. Calif.) 
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Planning 
and 
Planting 
a Small 


Rock Garden 


BY 
DAVID W. ARCHIE, 
(Michigan) 


ROBABLY no form of outdoor 

gardening permits such varied activ- 

ity and such a wealth of bloom as 
the Rock-Garden. Outside of a green- 
house few gardens can show as many 
flowers to the square foot as the well- 
kept Rock-Garden; because rock plants, 
in general, are small and produce a 
quantity of bloom all out of proportion 
to their size. 

For the person with only a small space 
available, a very small Rock-Garden will 
fill a desire to grow a wide variety of 
plants, and a tiny Roeck-Garden which ean 
easily be given all the attention it needs, 
“an be a real gem, whereas if one becomes 
overly ambitious and builds a_ Rock- 
Garden too large to be given all the atten- 
tion it requires, it will eventually become 
an eyesore and a burden. A space five 
or six feet wide and ten feet long would 
be almost ideal, but a smaller one would 
serve as well, and even a garden of this 
size could (and should) include a tiny 
pool. 

Such a garden ean be built in many 
forms, but the pool should be the center 
of interest, with the Rock-Garden form- 











Heucheras are rather large but have an 
airy grace that make them indispensable 





The pinkish flowers and blue-green foliage of Aethionema grandiflorum makes an unusual combination 


ing the background. A good way would 
be to have the pool at the foot of a gently 
sloping rock bank which eurved around 
at the ends in a sort of half moon; or it 
could be made a little formal with a row 
of flagstones around three sides of the 
pool and a low wall forming the back. 
Whatever plan is used, the pool should be 
built first and a convenient size would be 
two by three feet, or three feet square; 
or half a barrel could be sunk in the 
ground. In any event, a layer of drain- 
age material—coarse gravel, crushed 
stone, or cinders—should be placed in the 
bottom of the pool exeavation. If a 
barrel is used it may be set directly on 
this. If conereted, a four-inch layer of 
concrete will be sufficiently thick and as 
soon as this is poured, a wooden box of 
the right size is placed on it and the sides 
poured between it and the sides of the 
excavation. On a pool this size, rein- 
forcing is not necessary but old woven 
wire might be desirable in regions of 
extreme cold. <A short section of pipe, 
fitted with a plug, should be set in the 
bottom so the pool may be draimed in the 
Fall, or if a barrel is used, a hole can be 
bored in the bottom. It will not be neces- 
sary to have running water in the Pool 
as a bucket or two daily will keep the 
water sufficiently fresh. 

In a Pool this size, may be grown a 
couple of Water Lilies and one or two 
other water plants and the overflow will 
provide the moisture necessary for a few 
small bog plants and, farther away, some 
of the alpines which need more moisture 
than the average rock plant. 

Unless the soil is porous, the remainder 
of the space must also have a layer of 
drainage material and if the rocks avail- 
able are of sufficient size, they may be 
placed before soil is built up for the bank 
or mound. The smaller rocks will go in 
front, gradually inereasing in size to the 
largest ones at the back, and as far as 
possible should be lying on their natural 


bases. The soil, consisting of about one- 
third stone and sharp sand, one-third leaf 
soil, and a third loam, is tamped around 
the rocks until the desired contour is 
reached. 

With this much of the Roeck-Garden 
finished in the Fall, the wisest thing to do 
is leave it as it is until Spring. This will 
give it time to settle and any places which 
show a tendeney to wash out ean be eor- 
rected. 3ut the biggest advantage in 
leaving the planting until Spring, is that 
it gives one time to really plan the plant- 
ing and find out just what plants are 
most desirable in a garden this size, for 
nothing but the choicest plants (not neces- 
sarily the most expensive and rarest) 
should go into a small garden. Plants 
with a long season of bloom, which are 
not invading and are long lived and hardy 
in your particular region. 

The following list of good plants has 


(Continued on page 440) 











canadensis is an odd 


Cornus 
little plant for any rock-garden 
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This Plant was Hardy and Rapid-growing from the beginning 


This and That About Delphiniums 


BY E. D. 


(FROWER | noticed an article on Del- 

phinium growing in which it is stated 
that coal ashes is almost a panacea for 
all Delphinium ills. I have used all the 
coal ashes I could get on my ground for 
nearly thirty vears—and I still have Del- 
phinium troubles. It will not eure root 
rot, nor will it keep slugs and snails away 
from the tender shoots in the Spring. It 
is good for loosening heavy soils but as 
for its being a eure-all, [I doubt it. 

The author also savs he “has yet to see 
that dustings of sulphur have done any 
good,” apparently in connection with root 
ailments. My understanding of the use 
of sulphur is that it is. a remedy for 
mildew only. I have never known of its 
being used for root rot or anything like 
that. I have found the water solutions 
of sulphur very good for mildew, of which 
we have plenty, living in the region of 
ocean fogs and eold winds. 


| N the Mareh number of the FLOWER 


I also note in the June number advice 
to “eut back hard” the plants which are 
through blooming to foree a second crop 
of flowers. That, I think, depends on 
whether one wants his plants to be true 
perennials, or to live only a year or two; 
for I have noticed that where severe eut- 
ting back is practiced the plants do not 
live long. Better eut the seed pods off, 
then wait until the leaves turn vellow be- 
fore removing the rest of the stalk. As 
the main object of the bloom is to form 
seed, thereby insuring reproduction, inter- 
fering with seed formation alone will gen- 
erally foree a second crop of bloom and 
it is not so hard on the plant as it is to 
deprive it of all its leaves and stalks at 
once. 


In a recent conversation with a native 
of England, he accounted for the poor 
germination of much of the English seed 
by saving that the climate was responsible ; 
that often the seed had to be gathered 
before it was ripe and allowed to mature 
as best it could thereafter, because the 


CROWL, (California) 


heavy and continuous rain to which Eng- 
land is so subject, caused the seed to 
mold in the pod if left on the plant. We 
certainly have no trouble of that kind in 
this country, especially in California. 

I have several times seen it recom- 
mended that all the weaker delphinium 
plants be carefully saved, on the theory 
that they bear finer flowers than the more 
robust plants. That undoubtedly works 
in the case of double Petunias, the single 
ones being much more robust and rapid of 
growth. But about Delphiniums—I rather 
doubt it. Every year, in the setting out 
of the plants, we put out the larger and 
stronger ones first, thus throwing all the 
weaker ones together. Now, according to 
this theory, these later-planted beds should 
have a far finer display of bloom than 
the earlier-planted ones. But they do 
not; the percentage of good blooms, which 
isn’t high enough to bother much, runs 
about the same. And I very much prefer 
the stronger, healthier plants, for their 
chanee of life in these days of root rot, 
mildew, slugs and snails, is a good deal 
better. The point to work for is robust 
growth and fine quality of flower, in the 
same plant. The illustration aeecompany- 
ing this article is an exemplifieation of 
this; the plant, from the beginning, has 
been robust and healthy, blooms on a 
voung plant are two and three-quarters 
inches in diameter, well-placed on straight 
spike, 36 to 40 inches of bloom on six- 
foot plant. Cuttings strike easily, and 
grow off well. 


If vou are saving seed from vour own 
collection of Delphiniums. see that all 
poor plants are pulled up the moment the 
first bloom shows. One poor plant left 
to bloom may ruin your whole crop of 
seed, through cross pollination bv the bees 
and humming birds. Seed ean be vastlv 
improved by immediately destroving all 
small, erooked, off-color and otherwise 
inferior plants, keeping onlv the best, 
even though it reduees vour stock to a 
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half dozen or so plants. That is, if your 
next door neighbor hasn’t a lot of poor 
ones also! Rigid selection for a few, years 
will work wonders, especially if you start 
your collection with a good quality of 
seed. But watch our for color, shape of 
individual bloom, and placement on stalk ; 


the greatest of these being color. While 
clear, beautiful color counts for far 


more than mere huge size, an extremely 
large bloom, though not so good in other 
respects, can be used in crossing, if the 
other parent furnishes the qualities that 
are lacking in the large bloom. It may 
chance that the good qualities of both 
parents will be combined in some of the 
offspring. 

It is a good plan to mulch the Del- 
phinium plants at the beginning of the 
hot weather. Loosen the soil around the 
plants thoroughly and then put a mulch 
of lawn clippings, very old manure, peat, 
buckwheat hulls, or whatever you have, 
at least an inch deep, and two is better. 
The roots will be kept cool, moisture con- 
served, and the plants will grow and 
bloont better for it. Oceasionally, after 
a hard rain, loosen the surface of the 
mulch with a rake. If you use peat, don’t 
let the fact that it is acid worry you— 
the plants won’t mind it at all. 


Have vou ever tried the Butterfly Del- 
phinium,—Delphinium chinense? It is 
fine where something low-growing is 
needed. It comes in white and several 
shades of blue; has very finely cut leaves; 
and grows only about a foot in height. 
It blooms the first vear from seed and 
the germinating qualities of the seed are 
first rate. 


The old Belladonna 
Delphiniums, though rather subject to 
mildew, make good eut flowers, their 
growth being much more slender than the 
hybrids. The laterals on the hybrids are 
really much better for eutting than the 
main stalks. 


and Bellamosum 





A Self-Sustaining Experience 

[Ast year a neighbor—a Mrs. Morris 

by name—found herself “at the end 
of her row,” so to speak. It was in 
Mareh. She was unused to gardening 
but through exchange she paid a man to 
spade up her half-acre garden and fer- 
tilize it from her ecowyard. She planted 





this to fine Zinnias, watering them 
through pipe from well. They grew 
amazingly. 


Then she rented an old loom and be- 
gan to weave faney rag rugs. Neighbors 
were glad to get rid of rags and the rugs 
sold well. Within three months she had 
repaid the $25 she had borrowed, and was 
living well on her earnings. 

Her cut flowers, handled at city market 
by a neighbor salesman, sold out every 
day. August first she replanted the 
garden with them, and these sold well as 
October Zinnias were searce. 

By December she had deposited $60 
in the bank and had eanned-goods in her 
larder to last the Winter through. She 
said to me: “Editor Cooper says to ‘do 
something’ and it’s a glorious way to keep 
oneself from having time to grumble over 
ill luek.” 

Mrs. J. C. DARNELL, (Texas) 
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Rose 
Terms 
Explained 


BY 
J. HORACE McFARLAND 


UR friends on the other side of 

this big globe, whose Winter is 

our Summer, are very fond of 
Roses. From South African Gardening 
and Country Life there comes a very com- 
prehensive article with the title above 
cited, which, it is believed, will be help- 
ful to the readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, particularly as they use the 
citations with common sense application 
to American conditions and rose problems. 

In this big country it would be very 
difficult to have the amateur buy Roses 
only after having seen them bloom in the 
nursery, though I indulge the hope that 
the time will soon come when every 
nurserymen who has Roses to sell will 
have them in bloom under intelligent 
labels and with a knowledge himself of 
what they are and what they ought to 
do. It is a sorrowful admission that not 
many of the nurserymen do really know 
much about Roses, but this situation can 
be mended by those to whom the mend- 
ing ought to be most profitable—the rose 
merchants themselves. 

In all this picture there does not seem 
to be much place for discarded green- 
house Roses, commonly known’ as “bench 
Roses,” and for the cheapest forms of 
department store and _ ten-cent stores 
Roses. It is only fair to speak of the 
first of these items, the bench Roses, as 
plain junk, for that is what they are. 
Oceasionally one inay root enough in a 
junk-pile to find something of value, but 
that doesn’t often oceur. Oceasionally 
some discarded greenhouse Roses, of 
greenhouse varieties, may “eatech on” and 
do well in the garden, but not often. 

The cheap Roses are often worth what 
is paid for them, but not more. They 
are usually the sweepings of the nursery 
bins and rows and cellars after the good 
plants have been sorted out and sold to 
those who want real Roses. My sym- 
pathy with those who expect something 
for nothing is not profound! 

In this picture the packaged Roses may 
be mentioned, because they are a new 
development, and a very important one. 


If a good Rose is packaged properly it - 


ean and will do good service, as I have 
proven at Breeze Hill. There are, how- 
ever, many improper, inadequate, and 
unsafe packages, the Roses in which are 
not worth what they cost, however at- 
tractive the picture on the outside. 

At the risk of being too insistent, I wish 
to urge the matter of responsibility in 
the purchase of Roses. When one buys 
bench Roses there is no responsibility of- 
fered or available. The same is true 
of the cheap Roses above referred to. 
Your eyes are your own market, and if 
a Rose does not prove to be worth what 
you paid for it it is “just too bad!” But 
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Marechal Neil Rose gives this Roomy Porch an Artistic Touch 


Originated by Pradel in 1864, Marechal Neil is even today 
one of the best-known old Roses in the Southern States 


where Roses are purchased of an estab- 
lished rose nurseryman who has a reputa- 
tion to maintain, a different situation ex- 
ists. It is his business to see that the 
Rose does well for you, and in very many 
cases replacement is cheerfully made when 
there is misfortune. 

Now referring to the South African 
clipping, let me say that all the eonelu- 


sions stated are sound. Most of those 


who read these words will not be able to 
grow Banksian Roses, which belong in 
the South. Some of us could have 
Zephirine Drouhin as a Bourbon Rose, 
as I do have it. with great enjoyment at 
Breeze Hill. Others of us can have the 
China Roses, and all of us ought to be 
interested in the Damask Roses and in the 
Hybrid Sweetbriars. It is breadth of 
interest that counts in rose-growing, if 
one is to have real fun in that faseinat- 
ing game. 

It bears upon this matter to say that 
at the last meeting of the American Rose 
Society, held in Boston in late June, a 
very capable committee was appointed to 
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Rose,—Zephirine Drouhin 


study and simplify rose terminology. 
This committee is now at work, and | 
shall hope a little later to report on a 
considerable simplification of rose terms. 
The tendency is to have too many 
classes, and this tendency is almost cer- 
tain to be very considerably modified after 
the committee to which | have referred 
makes its report. 

Not many who read these words and 
are interested in Roses, are mere begin 
ners. If there are such, however, let me 
say that the best way into rose-growing 
is through the so-called “everblooming” 
Roses, ineluded in the Hybrid Teas and 
the Polyanthas. Our South African 
friend has not diseussed the Rose ot 
which most is sold in the United States 
the Hybrid Tea Rose—the outstanding 
example of which is the Rose, Radiance. 
After one is sueecessful with Radiance, 
and where he has also planted some of 
the hardy climbing Roses, as covered 
under the designations “Mult.” and “W.” 
in the African review, then he ean wisely 
adventure along the attractive lines 
offered. 

Meanwhile I ean only urge my readers 
to plan for more Roses in 1934, intelli- 
gently selected, planted by name so that 
they can be as intelligently watched and 
observed and reported, in order that 
others may have advantage by what is 
done. 

The quotation referred to follows: 

HERE are only two safe ways for thie 

amateur to order Roses: Firstly go to 
the nursery when the Roses are in bloom 
and choose out and list the names of those 
you wish to have; this is often a most be- 
wildering process, one Rose excelling an- 
other in beauty as you go from bush to 
bush, until you “really don’t know where 
you are”; Secondly, explain to a trusted 
nurseryman just what your garden is like 
and what you think you need and would 
like in the way of Roses and then leave the 
selection to him. You will seldom, if ever, 
be disappointed, you will invariably get 
better plants and varieties than those you 
would have chosen. 

But in case some amateur rosarian pre- 
fers “to go by the catalogue,” we will pave 
his way in part by making that catalogue 
plainer to him, by an explanation of the 
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abbreviations he is sure to run up against 


which are used in defining the types of 
Roses. 

Not a few readers may be puzzled by 
these abbreviations placed by nurserymen 
after the names of varieties of flowers to 
denote the type or class of plant to which 
they belong, and this practice is particu- 
larly prevalent in rose lists. After every 
name we find letters or portions of words 
denoting the type, and as the types vary 
considerably—some being dwarf bushes and 
others tall elimbers—it is important that 
these abbreviations be understood, or we 
may find that after years of patience, we 
have been trying to make a Rose, by nature 
a dwarf, climb up a pole or the side of a 
house. So long as such abbreviations refer 
to wel] known clases, such as H.P.. H.T.. T.. 
we are all wise and can easily interpret the 
same, for even the greenest amateur knows 
that the above letters represent respectively 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Hybrid Teas and Teas. 

It is only when we see more uncommon 
classes denoted in this way, that trouble 
arises; the difficulty is not so much that 
names cannot be given to the letters, as that 
when we know the names, we are little 
wiser than before. Take as an example the 
Rose Soleil d’Or. The letters A.B. appear 
after the name and, as likely as not, ex- 
planations in the catalogue reveal the fact 
that these mean “Austrian Briar.” But 
many may not know what Austrian Briars 
are—whether they are dwarf or climbers. 
full or single Roses.—It is with the object 
of helping the intending planter to know 
what he is planting, that these lines are 
penned, : 

At the same time, it is hoped that these 
notes may help to introduce readers to some 
beautiful, but uncommon classes, of which 
at present nurserymen are the principal 
cultivators, since the gardening public, not 
realizing their beauty and usefulness, sel- 
dom purchase his stocks. For the purpose 
of easy and complete reference, we will give 
first the abbreviation, then the popular 
name, and finally the botanical name, so 
that there may be no mistake. 


A.B., Austrian Briar (Rosa Lutea). Single 
or semi-double pillar roses, remarkable for 
their brilliant and unique colourings: Bronze, 


Apricot, Copper and the deepest Orange Yel- 
low will be found among pleasing shades. 

A hard pruning should be given in the first 
spring after planting; the only subsequent at- 
tention they require is the occasional removal 
of old and dead wood. Austrian Copper, Aus- 
trian Yellow, Persian Yellow, Soleil | d’Or 
Harrisonii, are some of the best. There is a 
tendency to include such varieties as “Juliet” 
amongst this class, but as this may cause con- 
fusion, we much prefer to regard the latter 
as a Hybrid Sweet Briar. ? 

Bank., Banksian Roses. These are best de- 
scribed and treated as wall roses. There are 
white and yellow forms, but the yellow is by 
far the most popular. They should not. be 
pruned for the first three years, but the shoots 
should be spread out and nailed to the wall 
as it is from these that they flower. ; 

B., Hybrid Bourbon Roses. 


An old-fashioned 
type, 


valued for the display of flowers pro- 


duced in autumn. The blossoms are large. 
full and sweet-scented. They require only 
moderate pruning. “Souvenir de la Malmai- 


son” and “Zephirine Drouhin” should be noted 
as the two most striking varieties. 

; C., China, Chinese or Monthly Roses. 
indica and R. semperflorens). 
class that everyone should 
the representative varieties, “Comtesse du 
Cayla” and “Queen Mab.” They have small 
flowers (sometimes tiny, as in “Queen Mab’) 
but the blossoms are usually perfectly formed, 
miniature reproductions of the best H.T.’s. 
They are very valuable for bedding or edging 
of the beds, being most prolific and continuous 
bloomers. The shortening back of shoots in 
late spring is all the pruning they require. 
Six good varieties are :—Comtesse du Cayla, 
Fabvier, Ducher, Mme. E. Resal. Queen Mab. 
Mrs. Bosanquet, Viridiflora, the green rose is 
included in this type, but it is not worth 
growing. 

D., Damask Roses (Rose damascena). A 
very fragrant class, with light-coloured foliage, 
including the old York and Lancaster Roses. 
They are best grown as bushes and only such 
pruning as tends to keep them so is really 


(Rosa 
These form a 
grow, if only in 


Flower Jjrower 


necessary. Lady Sarah Wilson, La_ Ville de 
Bruxelles, Red Damask and Mme. Hardy are 
about the best. 

H.S.B., Hybrid Sweet Briars. These are 
particularly noteworthy, as they include the 
famous “Lord Penzance Briars,” raised by 
crossing other roses on the “Sweet Briar 
Rose.’ The delicious perfume of the latter’s 


foliage is retained, with the further attrac- 
tion of large, semi-double roses in many 
shades of colour. They should be pruned back 
hard the first year after planting, then com- 
plete freedom of growth should be allowed, 
except for shortening back long shoots and 
thinning where necessary. ‘ 

These roses are excellent for planting 
amongst shrubs, but the best way to use them 
is for forming a hedge or hiding a fence. Six 
good varieties will be found in: Amy Robsart, 
Lady Penzance, Lord Penzance, Green Mantle. 
Refulgence, Brenda. 

Mult., Multiflora Roses (Rose multiflora). 
If there is any difference between these and 
the polyantha type, it is for practical pur- 
poses not worth consideration. The use of 
the two names is confusing and it would be 
well if one of the terms could be dropped. 
Both are used, however, and we notice that 
one famous raiser of new varieties catalogues 
“Tausendschon” as a polyantha, and the 
“White Tausendschon” as a Mult. Rambler. 
It is only neeessary to remember that they are 
both strong, rampant growing climbers with 
clusters of small single and double flowers. 

N., Noisette Roses (R. Noisettiana). This 
class closely resembles the ‘‘Tea” roses, not 
only in habit of growth and style of flower, 
but because dwarfs and climbers are included. 
These are usually divided in catalogues into 
the two sections, so no difficulty should arise. 
The same treatment as that given to ‘Teas’ 
will meet their requirements. 

‘M., Moss Roses (Rosa centifolia muscosa). 
One or two specimens of this type are in- 
teresting. In the bud state, when the petals 
appear to be pushing their way out of a circle 
of green moss, they are really beautiful and, 
be it also noted, very sweet-scented. They are 
bush roses and should be pruned as Teas. 
One example, or at the outside, two. should 
be enough for most gardens. “Crimson Globe” 
and “Perpetual White” are the two favourites. 

P., Polyantha Roses (Rosa Polyantha). Of 
the above there are two distinct varieties 
dwarf and climbing. The dwarf section is 
very well suited for bedding, ete., and the re- 
marks on “China Roses” (which they closely 
resemble) apply. This section includes many 
lovely varieties, of which the following are 
amongst the best :—Cecile Brunner, Jessie, 
Leonie Lamesch, Mme. M. Levavasseur, Perle 
d'Or, Maman Lavavasseur, Mrs. Taft. The 
Climbing Section includes such well known 
varieies as:—Crimson Rambler, Mrs. F. W. 
Flight, Tea Rambler, Blush Rambler, Gar- 
deniae Flora, Tausendschon, which are some 
of the best climbers in cultivation. requiring 
the usual treatment given to climbing roses. 

W., Wichuraiana Roses. This is the well 
known weeping or trailing class, so suitable 
for arches, pillars and pergolas, as being 
practically evergreen. The original variety 
came from Japan and has white flowers but 
many other varieties have been raised, some 
of the best of which are:—Dorothy Perkins, 
Hiawatha. Shower of Gold, Alberic Barbier, 
White Dorothy, Aviateur Bleriot. Some, in 
fact most, are cluster roses—some single, as 
in Hiawatha—some double, as in Dorothy 
Perkins. But a few, such as Alberic Barbier, 





do not flower in clusters, but have small, 
though perfectly formed flowers. All make 
delightful weeping standards or screens for 


dividing one nart of a 
In the latter case they 
trellis-work. 

—South African Gardening and Country Life 


garden from another. 
should be grown on 





Closeup view of American Pillar Rose 
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Miss Bauer's 
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HE Seed-pod of Jewelweed (Im- 
patiens) is green, shaped like a 
miniature pickle. Its botanical name 


Impatiens, is so-called from the sudden 
bursting of the pod when touched, scat- 
tering the seed. 


Birds that eat seed or flesh, survive 
all year as far north as the Aretie 
Cirele. Insect-eating Birds start South 


when frosts arrive. 


The yellow and black Garden Spider 
(Araneida), spins a beautiful large orb 
with a zigzag broad line down the center. 
It is funny to see her swing herself, 
standing in the middle, making the web 
go out and in. The web is usually up- 
right; if it were horizontal, I could 
imagine her act like the youngster who 
enjoys bounding up and down on a 
spring-bed, helping it along by bending 
the knee-joints. 


Willows (Salix polaris) grow but an 
inch high in the Aretie region. They 
have an underground growth for several 
feet. They come up an inch high, and 
then turn back underground again. Grass: 
is also reported on Banks Land in “Sum- 
mer,” and smal] Daisy-like Flowers, some 
yellow and some white. 


A Pecan Tree, a hundred years old, 
fell over. From the log five new Trees 
have grown, each having a tap-root, and 
bear fruit. 


Most Fall Flowers are members of the 
Composite family The blossoms are 
made up of elusters of small blooms, 
organized into groups, in order they may 
better attract the Bees. Golden Rod, 
Asters, Sunflowers, Dandelions, Thistles, 
Dahlias, and Chrysanthemums are a few 
that bloom in the Fall. 


Double Flowers have been developed 
by a plant’s tendency to change stamens 
into petals, thereby presenting a more 
alluring picture to attract Insects. The 
Water Lily plainly shows the stamens 
changing into petals. Our beautiful 
Roses, Peonies, double Cherry, Crab, and 
Plum; and countless other double Flow- 
ers have been developed by this process. 


The middle Star (Mizar) in the handle 
of the Big Dipper, has a tiny companion 
Star, that ean be seen on a elear night. 


The male Scorpion, while building the 
home, holds his mate by the hand, which 
is a lobster-like claw. Seorpions are 
armed with a poisonous sting in the tail. 


How beautifully Nature trims the Stag- 
horn Sumach and Thornapple Trees, with 
spreading flat tops. The thorn in fields 
and pastures is frequently trimmed in 
compact forms by the cattle and sheep. 
The evenly-eut-out lower part, suggests 
haystack forms after cattle have eaten 
around them. 


The Painted Lady Butterfly is a speedy 
flier. They can fly 25 miles an hour, 
long distances, at an altitude of several 
hundred feet. 
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Peonies 
tor 


Every Purse 
and 
Every Taste 


BY 
EDWARD AUTEN, Jr. 


(Continued from September issue) 


TILL, in the luxury class because 
comparatively new, and because the 
Peony increases much more slowly 

than most other perennials, are a wonder- 
ful list of varieties. I cannot give as 
full a report on these as I should like, 
not having grown them all in my own 
fields. 

In whites are Frankie Curtis, bomb 
type, Mary B. Vories, Alice Harding, 
Mrs. J.V. Edlund, Mrs. Frank Beach and 
others. Alice Hardina is the only one of 
the five that is of European origin. New 
American originations are fast setting 
new standards for quality, and no longer 
should one fee! that he has to turn to the 
newest importations to keep up to date 
and up to standard in his Peonies. 

Outstanding new pinks are Myrtle Gen- 
try, A. B. Franklin, Blanche King, 
President Wilson, Cornelia Shaylor. In 
reds, Inspecteur La Vergne has been 
heralded as the best red double, but with 
me it has not justified these claims. There 
are several red doubles which have been 
‘out some time, but which have not seemed 
to me to equal the older ones. There are 
now however some just out and not 
widely offered which will greatly enlarge 





Peony,—Sarah Bernhardt 
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Nippon Go!ld,—a charming pink Jap, with purest golden center 


our small list of really high class reds. 

All the varieties named so far in this 
article are supposed to be reliable bloom- 
ers over most of the Peony territory. 
There are others which are extra fine in 
the north and central belts when condi- 
tions suit them. Among these are 
Solange, unbeatable when perfect, Milton 
Hill, Enchantresse, Grover Cleveland, 
Raoul Dessert, Kelway’s Queen, Florence 
MacBeth, La Lorraine, Mrs. Harriet 
Gentry, La France, Martha Bulloch. 

Two very dependable varieties not 
mentioned before are Sarah Bernhardt 
and Frances Willard. They have long 
stems and are fine for eutting. Grace 
Loomis, a late white, is extra fine with me, 
umong the very best. 

Those who like the semi-double forms 
can’t go wrong on the following: Marie 
Jacquin, white, Lady Alexandra Duff, 
light pink, Phyllis Kelway, deep pink 
(Suzette is an unusual shade of pink), 
Auguste Dessert, light red with silvery 
edge, striking but not completely satis- 
factory to me, and in dark reds, Cherry 
Hill, extra early and small bloom on tall 
stiff stem, very brilliant, also Adolphe 
Rousseau, early, large, very dark, and 
unbeatable on the show table when at its 
best. 

For singles; Le Jour is considered the 
best white by many. It has a trim bloom, 
good substance and plant, but it also has 
pink tipped seed pods, which to me are 
a discordant note. Newer white singles 
are obtainable which do not have this 
fault, and which moreover are good in 
plant habit, substance and form. Old 
Albiflora, The Bride, is left far in the 
rear by some of these newer white singles. 
Crinkled White and White Perfection are 
both good, and have received awards from 
the American Peony Society. For a light 
pink, Eglantine is very dainty; for me- 
dium pink, Mischief is universally liked 
and is now moderate in price. For dark 
pink, L’Etincelante is best. Most of the 
older red singles fade badly as the bloom 

. . , rr ° 
ages. Vera is one of the best. There is 
now being offered, however, a new line 
of dark red singles which do not fade 
and which set an entirely new standard. 

There are many Japs, and most of 





them are doomed to be replaced soon. 
Isani-Gidui, white, is most beautiful, a 
pertect Peony if the stem were better. 
There are several white Japs named 
Exquisite; the one with green carpels is 
almost a duplicate of Jsani Gidui, but 
extremely late. Toro-no-maki is a fine 
white with slight lavender east, Kukeni 
Jishu a fine pale pink, Amanasode a re- 
fined silvery pink which I prefer to 
Tomatebaku. <Aureolin is a moderate- 
priced pink and yellow which is very fine. 
Nippon Gold a new golden-yellow and 
warm pink which is charming as a eut 
flower. Fuyajo, a black red, distinct and 
fine, Mikado, a medium red, a_ sure 
bloomer. Newer reds inelude Nippon 
Beauty, which has made good without a 
doubt, Charm, and a number of others 
which surpass the older kinds. 

There is no all-yellow Sinensis or eom- 
mon Peony. There are some good doubles 
with vellow centers which fade outdoors, 
but are fine if eut and brought indoors. 

















Naomi,—a soft flesh-pink double Peony 
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Laura Dessert is the best, Primevere and 
Golden Dawn also good for those espe- 
cially liking this type. All have white 
outer or guard petals. Fanny Crosby has 
pink guard petals. 

For extra-early bloom, one must go to 
other species than the Sinensis. Tenui- 
folia single and Tenuifolia Flore Plena 
(double) are both wonderful in color but 
much smaller than ordinary Peonies, and 
for the specialist primarily. Large and 
vigorous enough to stand among the com- 
mon ones, and coming quite early is the 
single red, Anomola, also called Smouthi 
or Lacinata. It has cut leaves, and if 
seed pods are removed after blooming, 
is as ornamental as a fern for the rest 
of the season. The single Wittmaniana 
hybrids, Avante Garde, Mai Fleurit and 
Le Printemps are very distinet both in 
foliage and coloring. Then come the 
Oflicinalis varieties. Rubra is best known 
as Grandmother’s old fashioned double 
red, but the double form ean also be had 
in pale (Mutabilis) and deep pink 
(Rosea Plena). Red Jap and a Single 
Red are both fine, the color of Rubra, but 
earlier, and appealing to those who like 
the single and Jap forms. There are now 
some wonderful Officinalis hybrids, most 
of them too new to be available, but Mr. 
Glasseock’s single red, Legionnaire, is 
very fine, and not prohibitive in price. 

In many places blooms for Decoration 
Day are a possibility but very much of 
an uncertainty. Officinalis Rubra, Umbel- 
lata Rosea, Madame De _ Verneville, 
Edulis Superba and Richard Carvel cover 
the season of earliest bloom, and will 
come through if any kinds ean. 

Those especially fond of the bomb or 
chrysanthemum type of bloom will find 
Madame de Verneville, Mons. Jules Elie 
and Richard Carvel a fine trio. 


For rose-fragrant Peonies, Edulis 
Superba, Gigantea, Madame de Verne- 


ville, Madame Emile Galle, Baroness 
Schroeder, La France, are among the best. 

For the south, the following doubles 
have been reported as doing well even in 
Atlanta; Umbellata Rosea, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Therese, Walter Faxon, Avalanche, 
Mme. de Verneville, Festiva Maxima, 
Baroness Schroeder. Many other double: 
will undoubtedly do well also, but in the 
south the reliance should be placed on 
the loose semi-doubles like Lady A. Duff, 
and most especially on the singles an] 
Japs. <A friend in Chattanooga writes 
that he never really enjoyed his Peonies 
until he got some singles and Japs. 

This article is not a complete treatise 
on the Peony, but it has listed more 
varieties than the average flower lover 
has room for. No attempt has been made 
to mention many of the very newest kinds. 
One of the keenest pleasures of garden- 
ing lies in trying out new things, and it 
is suggested that the catalogues of those 
offering new Peonies be secured and 
studied. 

The advancement in recent years in the 
Iris and the Gladiolus has been pretty 
generally recognized. Improvements just 
as outstanding have been made in the 
Peony, but since stocks inerease so much 
more slowly, the publie has been slow to 
realize that wonderful change is taking 
place. 
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Does A Snake Know Plants 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


F Snakes know certain species of 

plants from others, it is nothing very 

unusual. Do not Moths and Butter- 
flies know the species of plants on which 
to deposit their eggs, that when hatched 
their young may find the food most suit- 
able to their appetites and developments? 
Do not herbivorous animals know one 
plant from another and can determine the 
ones that they like best? 

Many snake stories reach me every 
year. Some of them are so ridiculous that 
I would not dare repeat them with lips or 
pen. One of the old stories that has been 
repeated from mouth to mouth for many 
generations, is that of the fight between a 
non-poisonous Snake and a Rattler, and 
when the former was bitten by the latter, 
he hustled off until he found a certain 
kind of weed which he used as an anti- 
dote for the venom, and thereby saved his 
life. 

Not long ago a business man whom | 
have known for several years came to me 
to report a Snake fight he had witnessed 
in the Cumberland Mountains near Pike- 
ville, Tennessee, This man is in the whole- 
sale cross-tie business. While in the Cum- 
berlands inspeeting the ties, he and the 
mountain tie-cutter were walking through 
the woods and ran upon a Rattler in com- 
bat with a Blacksnake. The latter was 
making a strenuous effort to entwine his 
body about the Rattler. As soon as he 
was struck, he hastened away, and the 
business man suggested that he was going 
off to die. The tie-eutter assured him 
that the Blacksnake would soon be back. 
And he was. The fight was resumed and 
when the Rattler hit him another blow 
with his deadly fangs, the Blacksnake 
again hurried off. The two men followed. 
He declared that the Blacksnake found a 
certain kind of weed and after biting it 
and swallowing the juice returned and 





finally overpowered and killed the Rattler. 

If I had not known the man who re- 
ported this to me, I would not have given 
the story serious consideration, for it has 
long been classed. among the old Hoop- 
Snake fictions. But if it is true, then | 
predict the plant to be what the moun- 
taineers know as Rattlesnake Root, or 
Gall-of-the-Earth (Prenanthes altissima), 

















Ready to strike 


a plant that produces a thick root which 
is extremely distasteful. Rattlesnake- 
Root holds the confidence of the moun- 
taineers. Once on a visit to the Cumber- 
lands, I interviewed an old man who was 
brought up there. He told me that he al- 
ways keeps roots of this plant in his 
pockets and showed them to me when I 
introduced the subject. He described to 
me how he was once struck by a Copper- 
head on his bare leg. He immediately ate 
one of these bitter roots, and declared 
that when he had swallowed the juice that 
he sensed the same sort of “queer feeling” 
travelling down his body as the one that 
was coming up from the venom in his 
wound. 

The poison from a Rattlesnake acts so 
rapidly that it seems impossible for the 
stomach to take up the poison fast 
enough to destroy the venom introduced 
directly into the cireulatory system. Yet 
I want to give every opportunity for 
proving the story. If my friends’ plans 
had worked out satisfactorily a year ago, 
we should have had this tested thoroughly 
when a Rattler and Blacksnake were to 
have been forced to meet each other in a 
place where a number of species of plants 
that are reported to be an antidote for 
the venom of a poisonous Snake. But, 
fiction or facet, the gentleman’s story as he 
related it makes an interesting narrative. 





GROWER 
I am in hearty sympathy with the 
editorial policy of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
It makes of gardening, and working with 
growing things, almost a sacred oceupa- 
tion; and your Cooper Puan for inde- 
pendence and self-expression, seems to me 
a far safer and more stable manner of 
living than the one for a return to our 
mad life of the pre-depression days, when 
a man knew only one thing,—that of 
doing what he was told all week and 
collecting his wages on Saturday night, 
to him the most important event of the 
week. Miuprep LamBeErT, (Ind.) 


Approves THEe FLower 
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Seasonal 
Glimpses 


of Nature 


BY 
LAURA FENNER, 
(Ohio) 


ITHOUT exaggeration it may be 

said that Nature is the producer 

of “the greatest show on earth,” 
and that show, or rather pageant, is now 
in full swing. Nature’s “shows” are nu- 
merous throughout the year, and as each 
one is staged we are inclined to think 
that one the best of all. The Autumn 
show is really a earnival, so gay is it 
with color, and it is beeause Nature is 
a conservationist that the October land- 
seapes are so spectacular. 


As everyone knows, the brightly-col- 
ored leaves are the result of the juices 
being drawn from them into the branches, 
leaving the iron and other minerals in 
the leaf which gives it the rich colors. 
When the leaves fall and eventually de- 
say and become part of the earth again, 
then the Tree reclaims the minerals,— 
thus nothing is ever lost. 


As long as October nights do not bring 
a killing frost, we may expect to find 
many species of Asters in blossom. There 
is such a variety of these Flowers, that 
they alone make an interesting and seem- 
ingly inexhaustible study. 


Growing in the moist, shaded wood- 
lands, where in April we found clumps 
of waxen Cowslips, we seek the Bottle 
Gentian. Making a Flower list in October 
is an interesting pastime because of the 
unexpected blossoms we may find. 


We associate the Violet with early 
Spring, but it is not unusual to find 
numbers of them in blossom from now 
on until well into November. 


Golden-rod is fading, but it is lovely 
in old age. The gold, for the most part, 
has turned to fluffy gray, and as such, 
it will endure for months. So many of 
the Flowers of Summer and Fall have 
undergone a like transformation, and will 
remain in that state until another Spring 
rolls around. 


A very important part of October’s 
pageant is the screaming of the Blue 
Jay; perhaps the most conspicuous Bird 
of Fall. The individual who has never 
had the privilege of going nutting on 
a erisp October morning while the Blue 
Jay makes merry, has missed a delight- 
ful experience. 


In the woods we find Robins in eon- 








A Rugged Wind-swept Shore, with Lake Erie in the Background 


genial flocks, silent except for an ocea- 
sional chirp, skipping about in moist 
places seeking worms. We class the 
Robin almost as a domestic Bird, build- 
ing so close to our homes and rearing 
their children on our very doorsteps, so 
to speak, but for a month or two before 
migration they seek the shaded wood- 
lands. Perhaps that is just another way 
of going to the mountains or the seaside 
for a vacation. 


In the northern portions of our coun- 
try we see the Winter Birds drawing 
in, especially if we maintain feeding 
stations. They are looking the grounds 
over now to find the best places to settle. 
So if we wish to have an interesting 
variety of Birds about us the coming 
Winter, it is not too early to get our 
outdoor ‘“diningrooms” ready. Suet, 
nuts, eracked grains and crumbs is a 
menu that will attract practically every 
species of Bird that may be wintering 
with us. 


October usually brings us many warm. 
sunny days which are reminiscent of 
Spring. The Crow is not considered 
much of a musician, but when we hear 
his caw in March and October it is a 
pleasant sound. Meadowlarks may give 
us a few thrills also, and we hear the 
Killdeer too, perhaps at night when the 


moon is full, on his way to a warmer 
climate. There is always a tinge of 
sadness about his departure, even though 
we know he will return to us again in 
early March or perhaps February and 
the first hint of his return will be the 
familiar night ery. 


If October is inelined to be a little 
moist, we may be surprised to find under 
certain Oak Trees, hundreds of sprouted 
Acorns. Eack little sprout will be curv- 
ing itself earthward and doing its best 
to get a footing in the soil. Most of 
these Fall sprouters will come to no 
good end, unless a helpful human will 
come along and plant a few. The Oak 
Tree as a study is interesting and inex- 
haustible. There are about three hundred 
distinet species recognized, and new ones 
in the making. One species will cross 
readily with another, and the result may 
be surprising and confusing. 


The Sumaes of October apparently en- 
deavor to outdo the other Trees in color. 
Their rich maroon-colored “plumes” and 
their bright-red leaves transform many 
waste places into spots of loveliness. The 
plume, or rather panicle of fruit of the 
Sumac may be made into a delicious 
drink tasting very much like lemonade; 
but that is another story and one too 
long for Seasonal Glimpses. 
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Raising Irises From Seed 
BY W. R. DYKES 


from The Garden, (English) 


T is always astonishing to find that 

comparatively few gardeners take the 

trouble to raise perennials from seed. 
It is quite true that in most eases garden 
varieties will not breed’ true and _ that 
all the seedlings from one pod of seed 
are usually slightly different from each 
other; but, on the other hand, there is 
no better way of obtaining a large num- 
ber of healthy plants, for home-raised 
seedlings are often far more vigorous 
than stoek which is raised by the divi- 
sion of purchased plants. Besides, there 
is always the chance of obtaining some 
striking new variety. 

There is no mystery about raising 
Irises from seed, nor is it a very lengthy 
process. 

The chief diffieulty will probably be 
to obtain the seeds. Few nursery firms 
offer Iris seeds in their lists; and those 
lists which do contain them do not 
usually appear until the New Year. Now, 
if Iris seeds are not sown until the New 
Year, they will often lie dormant for a 
year before they germinate. Even if 
they are sown as soon as they are ripe, 
some hybrid seeds will lie unchanged in 
the soil for ten or fifteen years, and then 
germinate; but, as a general rule, seeds 
of species and of the common bearded 
hybrids which are sown in October or 
November will germinate readily in the 
Spring. 

Seeds should, therefore, be obtained in 
the Autumn from a nursery or from a 
friend’s garden and be sown with as little 
delay as possible. 

Very little that is accurate seems to 
be known as to the conditions under 
which seeds germinate most readily. My 
own belief and experience is that germina- 
tion is much more certain in an open 
porous soil than in the close, finely- 
sifted soil in which it seems to be the 
custom for gardeners to sow seeds. Pos- 
sibly this finely-sifted soil may be neces- 
sary in cases where the seeds are ex- 
tremely minute; but, unless the seeds 
germinate quickly, it is extremely dif- 
fieult to keep pots of this finely sifted soil 
free from moss, which, if allowed to re- 
main, must tend to choke the tiny 
seedlings. 

Iris seeds are by no means minute 
and, if the soil is passed through a one- 
quarter inch sieve, it will be quite fine 
enough. The actual soil which is chosen 
will depend on the section of the Iris 
genus to which the seeds belong. In all 
eases the basis may be well rotted leaf- 
soil. If the seeds are those of bulbous 
species or of the Bearded Irises, then 
leaf-soil and sifted mortar rubble may be 
mixed together in equal proportions. If, 
on the other hand, the seeds are those of 
the Californian species or of I. sibiriea 
and of its relatives, then sand or sandy 
soil should be substituted for the mortar 
rubble. 

The pots should be carefully drained, 
and | have for years used cireles of wire 
gauze instead of pieces of broken flower- 


pots with which to cover the hole at the 
bottom of the pot. Over the wire gauze 
is placed a little moss, and I find that 


this drainage remains good for several 
vears. No worms éan get into the pots 


through the wire gauze, and this is cer- 
tainly no small advantage, for worms in 
a seed pot are apt either to throw the 
seeds out on to the surface of the soil, 
or to drag them down too far beneath it. 

When the drainage has been provided, 
the pots are filled with the prepared soil 
to within rather less than an ineh of the 
top. There is no need to ram the soil 
down hard. One push with the fingers 
and a shake of the pot settles the soil in 
position, and the seeds may then be sown 
and covered with about half an inch of 
the prepared soil. Then the pots are 
well watered in order to soak the soil 
thoroughly. 

The next step is to plunge the pots to 
the rim in the open, either in sand or 
in ashes. In sandy soil they can just be 
sunk in the ground, but when the soil is 
clay it is better to make up a special 
plunging bed of ashes and to put the 
seed pots into this. It is a great mis- 
take to eoddle Iris seeds, and they 
should never be placed in a frame in the 
Autumn. The stagnant air seems to have 
a bad effect on the seeds, of which a 
large number rot without germinating; 
while those which are fully exposed to 
the action of the weather germinate much 
more readily. More than onee I have 
amused myself after a fall of snow by 
rolling huge snowballs across the lawn 
and then on to my seed pots, until I 
have been able to pile the snow up four 
or five feet high. Sueh a heap usually 
takes a week or two to melt completely 
away, and when it is melted a sharp look- 
out should be kept for the tips of the 
young seedling leaves. 

As soon as the tips cf these appear, the 
pots in which germination has begun 
should be placed under glass, either in a 
frame or in a cold-house. The object of 
this treatment is to take advantage of 
the slight increase in temperature which 
is found under glass and whieh will assist 
the young piants to grow rapidly. 

The objeet of making ‘them grow 
rapidly is to insure that the young plants 
should be big enough to be planted out 
in their permanent positions, if possible, 
before the end of May and in any ease 
early in June. This applies, of course, 
only to the rhizomatous species, for if the 
seeds of the bulbous Irises are not sown 
too thickly, the young bulbs may be left 
to complete a second season in the pots 
in which the seeds were sown. <As soon 
as a plant has made four or five 
leaves, of which the longest are about 
four or five inches long, it is ready to be 
planted out in the position where it is 
to flower. The holes for the plants should, 
of course, be made with a hand-fork or 
trowel and never with a dibber; and if 
the soil is very dry it may be necessary 
to fill each hole with water before insert- 
ing the plant. The surface will then be 
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left loose and dry, thus acting as a 
mulch and the water used will be avail- 
able for the roots of the plants and will 
not be so rapidly drawn out of the earth 
by the sun as is the case when it is 
poured on the surface after the plants 
are in position. 

Seedlings of bulbous species should re- 
main in an airy cold frame in their first 
season until the leaves turn yellow and 
die down. Then the glass should be left 
on the frame until September or October, 
so that the soil in the pots becomes quite 
dry and warm. In the Autumn the old 
leaves may be cleaned off, taking care 
not to pull out the young bulbs with 
them; and a top-dressing of fresh soil of 
the same composition as that in which the 
seeds were sown may then be applied 
with advantage. The frame should now 
remain open until the voung leaves ap- 
pear and the glass need only be put on 
to protect them against bad weather. At 
the end of the second season the bulbs 
should be lifted out of the pots and 
planted in their permanent positions early 
in the autumn. Two years later the first 
flowers should appear. 

All seed pots must be weeded 
sionally, and for this purpose the fine 
sharp point of a knife is as good as any- 
thing. With this it is often possible to 
cut through the root or roots of the weed, 
whieh is just pulled up as far as it will 
come without tearing up the soil or dis- 
turbing the seeds or young seedlings. 


occa- 





Mohr-Mitchell Iris Varieties 


ie reading your most interesting maga- 
zine I have discovered one item, which, 
I believe, deserves a more complete state- 
ment than was given in the article. 

I am referring to Mr. Howard Weed’s 
most interesting article, entitled “Four 
Famous Hybridizers,”’ which was pub- 
lished in a recent issue. In this article, 
Mr. Weed lists a large number of the 
world’s most famous Iris as the work 
and breeding of William Mohr. 

Actually, many of these should have 
been referred to as “Mohr-Mitchell” Iris, 
some of which were actually hybridized 
by William Mohr, and some by Sydney 
B. Mitchell. The trade designation 
“Mohr-Mitchell” has been applied to this 
strain beeause Mr. Mitchell acquired the 
Mohr seedlings and started in where Mr. 
Mohr was stopped by his tragie death. 
The older of the varieties were from the 
crosses of William Mohr (introduced 
after his death); the later from those of 
Sydney Mitchell. 

For the information of the Iris enthusi- 
asts, the following of the Iris listed in 
the article were from crosses made by Mr. 
Mitehell: Alta California, Colusa, Ele- 
gante, Estrallon, Mirasol, Monterey, 
Padre, Rayo de Sol, Rubeo, San Diego, 
Sacramento, San Luis Rey, San Rafael, 
Santa Clara, and Santa Fe. 


Epwarp SALBacH, (Calif.) 





The use of herbals and home remedies 
will doubtless inerease during the next 
few years. At the suggestion of a reader, 
based on his own experience, a cautionary 
editorial is printed in this issue, which 
may be read with profit by interested 
persons. 
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Whales 
and 


Whaling 


BY 
MILES L. PEELLE 
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Male Sei Whale taken at Toshimoe Whaling Station on Etorofu Island in northern Japanese waters 


HALES are the largest of living 

animals. Their immense size has 

in many cases been greatly exag- 
gerated, though it is quite certain that 
in ancient times, when these creatures 
were unmolested by man, their average 
size was considerably larger than today. 
The Whale that attains a length of one 
hundred feet is quite out of the ordinary 
run, the only species that can approxi- 
mate this size is said to be the Sibbold 
Rorqual. Authenticated records of this 
species of a length of eighty-five feet 
are not uncommon. 

The Greenland Whale is the only true 
Polar whale, and it is*seldom found far 
from the edge of the ice. Today, due 
to constant hunting, it is nearly extinet. 
In the seventeenth century, at Spitz- 
bergen, when the Dutch brought in some 
nineteen thousand men and two hundred 
and sixty ships, to hunt this species, all 
Europe was lighted by whaleoil. It was 
truly the age of the Greenland Whale. 
Today this much-hunted animal is to be 
found only occasionally in the Bering 
Sea. 

The history of Whaling begins with 
the Basques in the ninth eentury. Our 
own word ‘‘harpoon’’ is derived from 
the Basque tongue, and it is interesting 
to know that these people were the in- 
ventors of this important tool of the 
Whaling industry. Soon after the Dutch 
adventures at Spitzbergen, the Whaling 
industry began a steady decline until 
the advent of modern fashion and its 
demand for whalebone. If the seven- 
teenth century was the era of whaleoil, 
the nineteenth century was one of whale- 
bone. Whaling did not exist for oil, 
it was only the high price of whale- 


bone that kept the industry alive and 
prospering. 

The whalebone brought back by the 
New Bedford Whalers was taken from 
many species of the Balaenoptera. It 
is a horny epithelial growth of the 
mouth and comparable to an exaggera- 
tion of the transverse ridges found in 
the mouths of all mammals. The side 
of the plates may be as long as thirteen 
feet and as many as three hundred and 
seventy blades have been removed from 
one Whale. In ancient times men be- 
lieved that the whalebone formed the 
eyelids or perhaps the eyelashes of the 
animal! Even in recent times the sup- 
position has been that the bone was a 
modified tvpe of fin. Whalebone is no 
longer used in industry today, though in 
1897 it brought the faney price of 
$10,000 a ton. Such is the fickle demand 
of fashion. 

The best catch for the modern Whaler 
is the Famous Sperm Whale. This in- 
teresting animal averages little more 
than sixty feet in length. Its mouth is 
on the side and this gives the head a 
peculiar appearanee. Hunters have 
often deseribed it as turning over on its 
back to bite. Strueturally, its most 
interesting modification is in its skull. 
The head is of enormous size and filled 
with coneavities containing an oil known 
to commerce as Spermacetia. Though 
this oil is found to some extent in other 
Whales, its abundance in the Sperm 
Whale has no equal. The product is a 
vital ingredient of many drues and has 
been in constant use sinee 1100 A.D. It 
should not be confused with Ambergris, 
a substance found in the same species, 
lodged in the small intestine. 


R Female Sei Whale captured at Toshimoe 
Whaling Station on Etorofu Island of the 
southern Kurile Islands in the North Pacific 


Ambergris is perhaps the one great 
prize of the ocean. The mere mention 
of it and thoughts of great wealth come 
to mind. Its true nature has been in 
dispute for centuries. Dr. Johnson in 
his famous dictionary defined it as 
honeycomb that had fallen into the sea. 
Chemically it is related to chlorestrol 
and its derivatives. In origin, it seems 
certain that it is a produet of secretion 
of the intestinal lining. The Sperm 
Whale being very fond of cuttle fishes, 
devours them in great numbers, one of 
the few Whales that ean live on sub- 
stances larger than a few microns in 
diameter. Unfortunately for the Sperm 
Whale the cuttle fish beaks are hard and 
quite indigestible and cause irritation to 
take place with respect to the delicate 
intestinal linings. Henee as a protection 
against these beaks a substance is se- 
creted about them which is the substance 
known to commerce as ambergris. As 
the vital ingredient of costly perfumes, 
it brings a faney price on the world 
market. A hundred pound mass of 
amberegris brine's from $15,000 to $20,000 
depending on the quality and size. 

Sperm Whales are largely tropical 
feeders and the hunters usually ‘ound 
them in these regions. An ambergris 
find was always discernible before the 
cutting down took place, for an amber 
gris bearer is always covered with in- 
fected sores. Secienee has no answer to 
the cause of such pathological condi 
tions, which always indicates the pres 
ence of ambergris. 

Today the Sperm Whale goes north 
in the west Pacifie and feeds around the 
Kurile Islands, together with the Rus 
sian Right Whale or the Japanese Sei 
Whale. It seems to prefer the warmer 
waters and is found on the northwest 
coast of the Kuriles more than on the 
south. Facing the open Pacific, the most 
important Whale of modern whaling, the 
Sei Whale comes to breed and feed dur 
ing the months of June and July. When 
the Japanese took over the Kurile 
Islands after the Russo-Japanese war 
they established several whaling stations 
in these waters. In particular the 
southern Islands have been the most 
profitable and the whaling stations on 


(Continued on page 436) 
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Old and New World Herbs 


BY GEORGE BOYENS, (Ind.) 


T Christmas the Herb Garden comes 
into its own, forcemeat is wanted 
and stuffing, and shame falls on the 

garden that cannot meet the demand; 
and shame on the garden owner, who has 
to resort to the grocer for his dried mixed 
herbs. 

Parsley, Sage, Mint, and Thyme are 
to be found in most gardens. Parsley, 
the old folks say, goes down to the nether- 
world seven times before it deigns to 
come up through the garden soil, and then 
will only grow its best for us if planted 
on Good Friday. 

Sage, whose health-giving properties 
have been known for eenturies—‘‘ How ean 
a man die who has Sage in his garden?” 
says an old Arabian proverb, and Sage 
Tea was considered the panacea for all 
ills. Mint introduced by the Romans to 
our roast lamb and to eamouflage our 
mutton; and Thyme, the name redolent 
of Summer and busy humming bees. 

There are other pot herbs, equally in- 
dispensable and easily grown, which we 
neglect. Chervil, for example, is much 
grown in Franee, for flavoring soups 
and salads; the flavor akin to that of 
Parsley, but more delieate, and when 
fresh it may also be used for garnishine: 
and like Sweet Marjoram, another euli- 
nary herb no garden should be without. 
It is an annual and easily grown from 
seed sown in the Spring. 

Turtle soup is rather aldermaniec for 
the Christmas board, but if we like turtle 
soup or even ifs mock variety, we must 
grow the herb for flavoring. Oxtail 
soup is little too far to the end, but the 
same, we must have the right herb for 
flavoring. Another annual, Sweet Basil 
and Sweet Savoury should eertainly be 
cultivated so that it may find its way 
into pork pies and sausages. Another 
Herb not often seen in the gardens, but 
one which takes a prominent place in the 
sweets and cakes, is Angelica. It is a 
handsome plant growing four to five feet 
high. It likes best to grow on the moist 
bank of a stream, but will obligingly ac- 
commodate itself to any good garden soil, 
and ean be grown from seed. Caraway 
seeds for cakes and comfits may also be 
homegrown. It is a pretty Herb and a 
hardy biennial. 

One more Herb, Borage. It will grow 
anywhere, and once established will seed 
itself, and with this we need ask no more 
of our garden, for we read in an old 
book of the sixteenth century that Borage 
is especially good against melancholie; 
“it maketh one merie.” 

CULINARY HERBS 
Angelica (Archangelica officinalis) 
Anise (Pimpinnella anisum) 
Balm (Melissa officinalis) 
Basil, sweet (Ocymum basilicum) 
Basil, bush (Ocymum minimum) 
Borage (Borago officinalis) 
Caraway (Carum caroii) 
Chervil (Anthriscus cerefolium) 
Chivis (Allium schocuoprasum) 
Coriander (Coriamdrum sativum) 
Cumin (Cuminium odorum) 
Dill (Auethum graveoleus) 
Fennel (Foeniculeum vulgare) 
Fennel (Foericuleum officinale) 
Finoechio (Focniculeum dulce) 
Levisticum officinale 
Majoran Sweet (Origanum majorana) (maho- 

ranus hortensis) 


Parsley (Petroseliceum hortense) 
Sage (Salvia officinalis) 


Samphire (Crithmum maritimum) 

Savory, Summer (Satureia horbensis) 

Savory, Winter (Satureia montana) 

Sinapis alba 

Sinapis nigra 

Southwood (Artenisia alratanum) 

Tansy (Tanacetum vulgare) 

Tarragon (Artemisia dracumculus) 

Thyne, broad leaf English (Thymus vulgaris) 
Thyne, French summer (Thymus vulgaris) 





The Starling’s Reputation 

HE reference made to Starlings in 

the Dee., 1932, issue of the FLoweErR 
GROWER, particularly the letter by Mr. 
J. Frank Jacobs branding the Starling 
a nuisance in Pennsylvania, was very 
interesting. 

The Starling, while more or less com- 
mon or ubiquitous, is not generally 
understood or appreciated, and is there- 
fore regarded as a nuisance in some 
sections of the country and great'y ap- 
preciated in other sections. 

While visiting in Northern Virginia 
during the extreme drought about two 
years ago the writer heard the first 
praise for the Starling. When vegeta- 
tion was at its worst in that section, due 
to the terrible drought conditions, the 
Army Worm began its invasion of the 
fields, eating clean what little vegetation 
which was to be found in the pastures. 
The farmers were very much discouraged 
by this new pest until several days later 
when the Starlings descended in great 
numbers, as if sent for, and ate up all 
the army worms, ending the invasion as 
suddenly as it started. Since that time 
the Starling has been considered a friend 
of the farmer in that loeality; and on 
certain farms bird houses have been built 
for them to nest in and they have right- 
fully proved their right to existence by 
‘atching enemy insects and worms, par- 
ticularly while feeding their young. 

In Washington, D. C., the Starlings 
have become a problem, and like the 
English Sparrow they are not in good 
standing. They flock to the streets at 
night during Fall and Winter, perching 
on theatres and government buildings, 
congregating in large numbers, and their 
noisy chatter is far from melodious, 
however much it is contributing to “city 
noise!” During the daytime these birds 
are unaccounted for, but reappear each 
evening to take their places in the 
crowded city. In all fairness it can be 
said that their visitation has nothing to 
do with the meeting of Congress and is 
not in the nature of a hunger march. 
Just where they feed while wintering in 
Washington is apparently nobody’s busi- 
ness and no burden is placed on our 
welfare agencies by their peaceful but 
noisy assemblage in Washington. 

Various efforts have been made to drive 
them from the city, but no organized 
plan has succeeded, and the unwelcome 
visitors are holding forth tenaciously 
wherever they ean get a toe-hold on some 
building designed appropriately and 
affording room to perch, in which posi- 
tion they resemble the notes on a sheet of 
musie, but the noisy babble we hear when 
the Birds are getting placed for the night 
does not suggest familiarity with music. 
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The Starling is evidently a very intelli- 
gent Bird and enjoys the shelter and 
warmth the ecitv affords. In the Spring, 
and during the nesting period, they 
whistle quite distinctly and mimic other 
sirds very successfully. They are quite 
active and in small groups appear to be 
we'l-behaved. However, when congre- 
gated in large flocks the mob spirit seems 
to prevail and they lose their individu- 
ality and somewhat like a starved army, 
their bold inroads and encroachments 
give them a general reputation that is 
hard to live down. 

It would be very interesting to the 
writer to know the reputation of the 
Starling in England and other countries 
where they have been established for 
longer periods. 


O. L. Heustey, (D. C.) 





Poor Little Mourning Doves 


T has been said that it is impossible 
to tame the Mourning Dove, and ac- 

cording to my experience it is impossible 
to tame it in captivity; it will fret itself 
to death against the bars of its eage. It 
has also been said that it is impossible 
to come near enough to one to photo- 
graph it, but this is not true in this 
thickly-populated district. 

A few years ago a pair of Mourning 
Doves built in an Apricot tree near our 
house and I tried to take a snapshot of 
the Mother Bird sitting on the nest. The 
last time I was within a yard of the her, 
but my Kodak was not suited to the pur- 
pose so my efforts were vain. Also she 
left the nest as I snapped the picture. 

The next morning early I heard her 
mate making a great deal of noise cooing 
to her, evidently begging her not to re- 
main in that dangerous p'ace. To my 
great regret they took their departure, 
abandoning their _loosely-constructed 
home with its two snowy eggs. 

Mourning Doves mate for life and are 
more thoughtful of each other than they 
are of their young. One would think by 
this that they would not be numerous, 
yet they are quite plentiful in spite of 
the fact that they are mercilessly 
slaughtered each year by “sportsmen.” 

At different times I found three 
wounded Doves, one wing of each being 
injured or entirely shot away. I had 
two of these crippled Birds in a little 
pen, and one day while we were absent 
our six-weeks-old Puppy dug into the 
enclosure and kil'ed them both. After- 
ward I found the third Dove and might 
have cured its injured wing, but did not 
know how to put the splints on to stay; 
the Bird would always worry them off. 
Finally, when I took it out to see if it 
could fly any better, it flew to a grassy 
spot at some distance and I could not 
find it; I never saw it again. Whenever 
I took this Bird out, its mate always 
watched us from a distance, and long 
after it disappeared the mate would re- 
turn and watch. 

These tragedies were always extremely 
painful to me, and to make it worse the 
Mourning Dove is one of our most useful 
and beautiful Birds. It lives almost en- 
tirely on weed-seeds, being a seed-eater, 
and is a most harmless Bird. 

GrorGE Knipp, (Calif.) 
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Southern Fragrant Shrubs for Northern Tubs 


BY G. A. FERRELL, (Ala.) 


NUMBER of the fragrant Ever- 

green Shrubs of the Southland 

ean be grown in the coldest sec- 
tions of the United States. Of course 
they eannot be planted out on the grounds 
as they are “down South.” Still a con- 
servatory, cool greenhouse, or even a well- 
lighted cellar where the temperature stays 
above fifteen degrees will answer during 
Winter. From early Spring until hard 
cold, they ean be left outside, if grown 
in tubs. Tubs will have to be relied on 
unless vou are blessed with a greenhouse. 
By judicious top and root pruning, these 
plants can be kept within bounds and 
made to serve for a long time. 

The plants to be mentioned have stood 
for short periods at rare intervals, near- 
zero temperatures. So they are not 
strictly speaking, tender; but neither are 
they hardy in northern sections. 

First, the Gardenia, a handsome bush 
with dark-green foliage prominently 
veined and appearing to have been lately 
varnished. The blooms are _ intensely 
fragrant, purest-white and four inches 
across. The white flowers, on the dark, 
glossy-green background, are enough to 
please anyone; but add charming pene- 
trating fragrance to this and you indeed 
have something to be justly proud. 

Next, Olea fragrans. This shrub also 
has good foliage. Naturally it grows 
open, but shearing will thicken it up, and 
give it good shape. The flowers are small, 
maybe would not be noticed if they did 
not exhale the most marvelous scent 
imaginable. O. fortuneii, another variety, 
is similar to the above in growth, bloom 
and fragrance, but has _ dark-green, 
leathery leaves with spines very similar 
to Holly. The Oleas bloom in the middle 
of Winter. Another point which is in 
their favor. 

Next Michelia fuseata. (Banana shrub) 
a cousin of the Magnolias, but more re- 
fined and dainty. From April until June, 
it bears quantities of creamy-yellow, 
edged with maroon, miniature, magnolia- 
like flowers about two inches across. The 
odor is like ripe bananas, only no banana 
ever smelled so good. 

Last, a handsome vine _ Trachelo- 
spermum jasminoides. This is indeed a 
jewel. It can be grown in a six-inch pot 
indoors, making a wonderful house plant 
all Winter. Or it will make a dense pil- 
lar as tall and broad as desired. Bloom- 
ing from April until July, being literally 
covered with white flowers one-inch 
across, that will remind you of a motor 
hoat propeller of five blades. These 
flowers are very fragrant. The tapering 
pointed leaves are glossed on top. 


A** of the plants mentioned are worth 
cultivating for ornament even though 
they never bloomed. The superlative 
fragrance of each is irresistible. No per- 
fumer has ever blended any perfume 
equal to one of these blossoms. 

All of the above plants are easy to 
grow, not requiring special soils or un- 
usual foods. All they ask is not too cool 
a reception. 

If you ean eare for one of these plants, 


by all means get one. 
peals to you most. If you can use more, 
get them. Order small plants, pot-grown 
if possible, from a southern nurseryman. 
Specify that he ship in the pot the plant 
is growing in. This is the safest way and 
the extra weight is negligible. On ar- 
rival, soak pot in a pail of water until 
bubbles quit rising. Leave in a shady, 
well-ventilated place until next day. 
Then knock plant out of pot as the flor- 
ists do, to see if it needs repotting. 
Knowing how to knock a plant out of 
a pot is worthwhile: Plaee hand over 
dirt in pot with stalk between middle and 
ring fingers. Catch pot with other hand, 
invert, and rap rim of pot sharply on 
edge of bench or any ledge handy. Lift 
pot off and you see ball of soil plant is 
growing in. If roots form dense net- 
work, plant is pot-bound and needs re- 
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potting into a larger pot if plant is to 
increase in size. If plant is large enough 
and you do not wish to use a larger pot 
for it, simply seratch off outer inch of 
roots and soil from top, bottom and all 
around, repotting in same pot, using good 
potting soil made of leaf mold with rotted 
manure and garden loam about equal 
parts. 


Be sure ample drainage is pro- 
vided. 


Put enough soil in bottom of pot 
to bring plant to proper level, center it; 
then with a small stick pack soil all 
around as densely as possible, adding new 
soil, also firmly packed at top, to replace 
top soil that was rubbed off above. To 
be sure no air spaces have been left, 
knock out and examine. If O. K., retirm 
soil and water copiously. If air poekets 
are found, start all over, resolving to do 
better packing. Be sure ample room is 
left at top of pot to hold sutlicient water 
to thoroughly water plant with one 
filling. All of the above directions apply 
also to tubs, though a two-foot tub is 
more difficult to manage alone. 





Home-Made Devices 


for Farm and Garden 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


WO good ways of keeping a gate 

from sagging, or for lifting over 

snow in winter, are illustrated in 
the diagram. The gate shown at A is 
made from 1x 6 rough lumber, and bolts 
used instead of nails, so that it can be 
lifted up and down as required. 

The bottom rail is notched as shown, 
and two strips of wood bolted together, 
A, are used to lift the gate. B shows 
another way. Old buggy tires are used 
for hinges, and these are lifted up in 
winter, and supported on short pieces of 
half-inch pipe. 


HOME MADE SEED DRILL AND CULTIVATOR 
| HIS ean be made from an old wheel, 


some scantling, iron pipe, and an old 


buggy tire. The seantling is eut, one 
piece four feet long, and two pieces two- 
and-a-half. feet, which are bolted together 
as at EK. EF shows how the handle is 
made. The seed box is made from an old 
packing ease, and a piece of 34-inch iron 
pipe, bent, and fitted into it, as shown at 
C. One end of the pipe is threaded for 
screwing into the box, the other end eut 
off with a hacksaw, at a sharp angle, for 
going into the soil. To use this as a 
cultivator; remove the box and bolt on 
the weeder and cultivator, D, made from 
an old buggy tire, and bent into shape 
by the blacksmith. The cutting edge is 
made very thin and sharp, and the bolts 
far enough apart to fit each side of the 
seantling. 
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A GOOD WAY TO KEEP AGATE FROM SLAGGING 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits aye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 
“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“T am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“T would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” COWPER 





Madison Cooper, Editor 
Calcium, N. Y. 





Our Margin of Leisure 


HIE scientific fellows tell us that the Machine Age 

which we have now entered, has created a larger Mar- 
vin of Leisure for everybody, and that the future holds 
still more Leisure for all of us. Good! It is hoped that it 
does not hold any larger margin for some people that we 
know of, but it is also hoped that some of us who have had 
our nose to the grindstone all our lives will get a bit of a 
letup. 

But seriously, friends, it is an undisputed fact that the 
working day of the future will not exceed six hours. But 
don’t be in a hurry to grab that six-hour day, and with 
full pay for a day’s work too. It is not going to come 
over night, nor even next year, because the human race 
is not ready for too great a modicum of Leisure at the 
present time: What would nine people out of ten do with 
more Leisure time than they have now? I dare not an- 
swer that question honestly for fear I would be eriticized 
for pessimism; but I will say with ail candor that some 
people would abuse their Leisure Time no matter whether 
it be more or less. 

The whole point of this subject, friends, is to better edu- 
cate ourselves so that we will know how to use the Leisure 
Time which we hear talked about so much these days. But 
how? Easy enough,—when you know how. The test of 
Leisure-time Activities is whether they build up your 
moral and spiritual qualities, and train you for a. better 
work, either in this life or in a life to come. Do not dis- 
pose of this subjeet and set it down as pure theory or per- 
haps bunk, but think it over. Your deductions may be 
different a year from now, after you have had a chance 
to ponder the subjeet fully. 

Summing the whole thing up: The person who is rightly 
educated can use to advantage all the Leisure Time he 
has, and the person who is wrongly edueated will waste 
his Leisure Time, be it ever so small. So you see, friends, 
it is purely a question of education, with this subject, 
even more than with any other. And education here 
not mean book education, it means teaching our- 
selves to make progress toward a better outlook on life, 
which will give us better citizenship, and prepare us for 
a better future work. 

The N. R. A. blanket code makes the work-week less 
than seven hours per day, and so we may figure on a six- 
hour day all in due course. Prepare yourself, friends, 
for the short work-day, by educating yourselves in a way 
which will enable you to utilize your leisure time to your 
own advantage, to the advantage of others, and for the 
good of humanity and civilization generally. 


does 
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The Cooper Plan 


Lack of Sincerity in Modern Life 


HILE readers who have followed THE Cooper 
WV) PLAN as discussed in these eolumns from month 

to month, understand that it is not to be elassed 
with the so-called back-to-the-land movements, yet there 
are some who have read superficially, or as new sub- 
seribers have only recently had an opportunity to become 
acquainted with THE Cooper PLAN, may perhaps infer 
that the broad suggestion back of the Plan, to get out 
into the country, does not involve any new ideas. 

While it is a fact that THe Cooper PLAN involves 
removal from the city, (or perhaps developing a country 
place already in possession of the family into a permanent 
home), yet the big idea of the Plan is that a country 
residence gives far more than material and financial bene- 
fits. It has seemed strange to the simple-minded Editor, 
that few who advocate the back-to-the-land movement in 
its various forms, have at any time considered or men- 
tioned the vast moral and spiritual benefits which result 
from contact with the soil and a country residence. 

The big idea of Tre Cooper PLAN is not that families 
who adopt it can save on their living expenses and per- 
haps exist without having a regular job in the city or 
town, (important though these may be), but that those 
who live in the country have contacts which give them 
the true and natural life, and give them experiences 
which are broadening and developing, and which will 
stand them in good stead in after years in this life, or 
in a life to come. This idea will not appeal to those 
who think little of the future, but those who think little 
of the future are not preparing themselves for anything 
better, here or hereafter. 

HIS brings us down to the question of sincerity. 

Lack of sincerity predominates at this time. It is 
evident everywhere. Most everything we read these days 
lacks sincerity. Those who write for publication write 
the things which will please readers, (and indirectly Edi- 
tors). That everything, practically speaking, is on an 
artificial basis of living, who will deny? Sincerity is 


the keynote of progress; without it we get nowhere. The 
man who is selfish cannot be sincere: the man who is 


thinking of today and not tomorrow cannot be sincere; 
the person who is interested in self-entertainment and 
self-indulgence cannot be sincere. Only the person who 
has thought for tomorrow and who has a regard and a 
brotherly feeling for his fellows, and who actually 
believes in the future of humanity, can be sincere. 

The Cooper Plan will bring people back to a more nat- 
ural state of living, and a state whieh will make them 
more desirable citizens. While the details of the Plan 
as explained in these columns from month to month, are 
quite endless, vet the idea is simple. 

I will not say that those who have a distaste for eoun- 
try living and who feel that they cannot live well outside 
the city, actually lack sincerity. I will only say that 
they lack The True Edueation. <A broad viewpoint on 
human life on earth and the various influences which 
enter therein, as well as the influences which human life 
on earth is able to manifest toward surroundings, is a 
very desirable attitude of mind. 

Think it over carefully friends, and ponder it econtinu- 
ally, and try and imagine your own position in the 
scheme of things, ten years hence, or twenty years hence, 
or even forty or fifty years hence, if you are still voung. 
That is a good way to gauge whether you are making 
progress today and whether you are likely to make prog- 
ress tomorrow, and in days, months, and vears to come. 

Are you really sincere in your attitude toward life, 
and toward vour fellows? 
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Use the Old Things; And Why! 
A Lesson in Thrift 

IK’ late years there has been strong pressure brought 
() to bear on our people to buy new things in pref- 
erence to repairing the old things and making them 
do for a while longer. This pressure to buy has been one 
of the bad influences of our recent past. We are taught 
that the more things we buy, the more work. it makes, 
the better for business generally, and indirectly better 
for ourselves. This teaching is fallacious and this fact 
needs no real demonstration to the thinking person; 
hut there is one phase of this matter which I would 

attempt to briefly elucidate. 

Any act toward the destruction of the produets of 
human labor is a crime. The destruction of crops, for 
instance, on the part of those who produce them, to main- 
tain prices, comes within this specification. Likewise the 
disearding of an automobile because perhaps it is slightly 
out of repair, (or perhaps out of style), likewise comes 
within the specification. Someone will ask why. 

With a proper respect for labor and an understanding 
of its sanctity, it is easy to see that the unnecessary 
destruction of products of labor can be nothing short 
of a erime. This applies, as above indicated, to the 
destruction of crops and discarding of used articles. 

If, as the economists figure out for us, we ean main- 
tain ourselves with six hours of labor per day and five 
days per week—which seems altogether reasonable—this 
does not mean that the products of labor necessarily 
should be in any way cheapened in our estimation. In- 
deed, it should be the reverse. Increased frugality and 
thrift should prevail under the new order of things which 
is promised for the future. As the thrifty person is an 
asset, so is the extravagant person a liability. 


ARTLY worn things—any materials of manufacture, 

either hand or machine—and anything which has 
value to the human race, should have our utmost respect 
and should be protected and used accordingly. Old 
things should not be discarded for new simply because 
we are perhaps tired of them, and they are out of style. 
They should be repaired and rejuvenated and used to 
the reasonable limit of their natural life. 

Some who read the above will accuse this simple- 
minded Editor of parsimony, and perhaps of something 
worse; but he has no intention of preaching parsimony, 
nor even extreme frugality—only just ordinary common- 
sense and natural thrift. The extremes are the extrava- 
gant profligate and the penurious miser. There is really 
no reason why we should approach either extreme, and 
anything approaching profligacy is to be condemned, 
and the miser likewise. 

Many people would always be hard up and _ short 
of funds regardless of their incomes. There are others 
who would always have enough and to spare, almost re- 
gardless of their incomes, whether large or small. To 
whieh elass do you belong? 

If the budget system is the right thing—and I guess 
it is now a part of our modern life—the fellow who 
figures out his expenditures within his income, uses his 
reasoning powers. The fellow who buys anything that 
he happens to think he wants at the time, when he has 
money in his pocket, uses no reasoning. Indeed in this 
respect many people who feel themselves superior, are 
not as advanced as some animals, who store up supplies 
during the time of plenty for use during the time of 
searcity. 

Buy things on your own judgment and only when 
vou really need them. 

Use the old things to the limit of their natural life. 

(‘areless buying and careless use of your possessions 
brand you as lacking in good reasoning powers. 
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The Depression and “The Balanced 
Viewpoint” 


or may find it difficult to look at anything with a 
Balaneed Viewpoint these days, but it is a fact that 
The Balanced Viewpoint when applied to the depression 
will give us a vastly improved perspective in looking at 
the depression as it should be looked at, and not from the 
single angle which regards the depression as a misfortune. 
It is said that ‘‘every cloud has a silver lining,’’ but there 
is much more to it than this when we consider the depres- 
sion. The conditions which we have endured for four 
years and which may confront us for the next four years 
or more are those which can be looked at with The 
Balanced Viewpoint in a way which will be decidedly 
for our benefit and profit. I do not mean profit in cash 
money, because too many people have been looking for 
that sort of profit in the past, and that is one of the 
important influences which has brought on the depression. 

Stated simply and in few words, we are on earth to im- 
prove our individual, natural endowments, and this can 
only be done by gaining the right sort of experience. The 
depression has brought the right kind of experience to a 
very large number of people. True, many have suffered 
who are in no way to blame and who cannot help them- 
selves, and for such I feel the utmost pity and compassion ; 
but the depression has already brought us lessons which 
we will not soon forget, but we need additional years of 
the depression (or its essential conditions) before the 
lesson becomes fixed in our intelligence. 

There are plenty of people who, instead of trying to 
adjust themselves to the conditions as they find them, are 
hanging on as best they can, simply awaiting a return of 
the so-called prosperous times. I was going to say times 
which we enjoyed up to three years ago, but while some 
people probably enjoyed them, the enjoyment was of the 
wrong kind. And the behavior of the stock market of 
recent weeks has shown that there are plenty of people 
who are willing to try their luck again. That stock 
market is a tough proposition for the American people. 
Many want to get rich without any exertion on their 
part. It is like the Louisiana lottery and the European 
lotteries,—people will play the game, even though they 
must know the chances of winning are small. 

But the Balaneed Viewpoint tells us that if the depres- 
sion, or its natural effects, stays with us another three 
years or more, that we are going to get great benefits from 
its lessons, as a race and as a nation. What we feel as 
1ardships under present conditions, are only lessons which 
qualify us for better work in the years to come. 
~ I eould go on and do a bit of preaching as to what we 
could and should do under present conditions, and how 
we should shape our plans to meet what we are likely to 
encounter in future; but this I have done under many dif- 
ferent titles and in many different issues of THe FLOWER 
Grower. I hope I shall be able to continue these little 
preachments and that they will be useful to an increas- 
ingly large number of people. 

What I have said about THE Cooper PLAN of recent 
months is only a part of what [ will say, which will be 
helptul te many people. But this plan is not available 
to everyone; it is only available to the thrifty who 
have saved something from their earnings during times 
of greater prosperity. But any phase of THE CoopPER 
PLAN, as it has been outlined, which can be adopted by 
the individual, is sure to help in the right direction. It 
should be the aspiration of every person to become as 
near independent as possible. This is not a selfish pur- 
pose; it is a most commendable one. Independence does 
not mean that one shirks in any way his responsibilities ; 
indeed, independence gives one the resources to help 
others. Get the right attitude of mind on this subject. 





The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 
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2% NKEL EZEK” once said, “I never judge a man by the 
length of his ereed, but by the breadth of it.” 

Bigotry has well likened to “the frost that blights 
brotherly love.” It is one of the unmistakable. signs otf 
progressive world betterment that the sunshine of tolerance 1s 
fast dissipating the frost of bigotry. 


been 


In the final analysis, the greatness of either men or of nations 
is not so much what they are, but what they have done con- 
structively for the uplift of mankind and the betterment otf 
the world. While it was the preservation of the Union rather 
than the freeing of the slaves that moved Lincoln to warfare 
against the seceding states, he is not so much known as 
Lincoln the Preserver of the Union, as Lincoln the Great 
Emancipator. 

There is a vast difference between radicalism and fanaticism. 
The fanatic is so intensely and so narrowly radical that he 
can neither yield nor even modify his viewpoint to the most 
convincing, faet-supporting argument; so that by his dogmatic 
arrogance he not only destroys his own influence for, but 
actually often hinders the cause he champions. 

Lincoln may be termed a radical, but he was no fanatic. 





Away back in 1869, Mrs. Brown’s eat walked across Mrs. 
Jones’s freshly-serubbed porch. “Seat,” hollered Mrs. Jones 
to the eat. “Seat, yourself,” yelled back Mrs. Brown. There- 
upon began an exchange of uncomplimentary bandyings. The 
neighbors helped, as neithbors are wont, to widen the breach. 
Mrs. Jones forbade her children to play or mingle with the 
Brown A spite fence was then erected between the 
respective premises by Pa Brown. 

To this day the grandehildren are still carrying on the feud, 
though the cause of its beginning they know nothing about. 

The above, silly as it may appear to the reader, is no more 
an exaggeration than the aetual story that might be told of 
the beginning of many a lasting, bitter feud. Being however, 
fable, it loudly ealls for the customary “moral ;” here it is: 

Moral: Much Unhappiness results from the Inability on 
Someone’s part to “Laugh it Off.” 

THe GuLAp PHILOSOPHER. 
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Herbals and Self-Diagnosis 
RESENT conditions have created a greater interest 
in the use of home remedies for sickness and disease, 
and this may lead to difficulties in certain cases 

where the diagnosis or determination of the disease and 
its cause has not been aceurate, according to the facts. 
many people (and some doctors of medicine) 
regard disease as a positive condition and not as the 
result of a cause. Disease is only a result, and for this 
reason it may vary greatly with the individual and with 
the conditions which have produced it. It should, there- 
fore, be understood that the application of herbals or 
other home remedies must be handled with care and eau- 
tion; and quick cures, especially of long standing or 
chronic ailments, must not be expected. Herbals are 
useful mostly as a relief for a temporary condition 
brought about by exposure to unusual conditions, or per- 
haps by inattention to diet. 

We should understand that herbals, and indeed medi- 
cines of all kinds, are not real ‘‘eures’’ but only remedies 
and temporary help to nature. As I have pointed out 
before, each individual should study his own physical 
characteristies, and regulate the diet accordingly. Seleet- 
ing of proper foods for one’s own consumption is about 
the most important job of the individual. 

Remedies, including herbals, have their place, but 
should be used cautiously, and in case of persistent or 
chronic troubles, a skilled physician should be consulted. 

Correction of diet is the most important remedy. 

Use your powers of observation and reasoning as 


Tk 0 


applied to your own case. 
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Black on Ye!low Easiest to Read 

HE Federal Bureau of Standards and the Bureau 

of Public Roads, have conducted a series of 
to determine the most effective shape, size, and the best 
color combination for best visibility, of highway signs. 
They have established a fact that I] have known for years, 
and which any fairly close observer could have established 
for himself. 


tests 


In office practice, it is easily observed that black 
tvpewriting on yellow paper is most legible and easiest 
to read. This editor’s 65-year-old eyes have sorted this 
subject out during the past ten or fifteen years. When 
one’s eyesight begins to fail, naturally he is attracted 
to the things which can be discerned with the least effort, 
and the black typewriting on yellow paper (not too bright 
a yellow), offers a combination which is most effective. 
So the two bureaus above mentioned, could have easily 
established this one (and most important) point of their 
quest without much difficulty. Yellow is a bright and 
warm color, and it seems to give a luminous quality as 
a background. If there is any doubt about this in any 
reader’s mind, let him try out the idea to his own 
satisfaction. 

As applied to landscaping and flower growing, if you 
have some special feature that needs a background, build 
your background of yellow flowers and you will show 
it off to best advantage. Yellow contrasts well, or har- 


monizes well, with many different shades of color, but 
if there are clashing shades let some other fellow find 
them. 


| might just as well admit right now that yellow is 
my favorite color. 





The Longevity of Seeds 


HIS subject has been discussed several times in past 

issues of THE FLOWER GrowWER and is always a fruit- 
ful source of interest. The cock-sure technical chaps wlio 
tell us that the life of seeds cannot extend past a certain 
limit, surely do not know what they are talking about; 
and it is also probably true that the fellows who have 
been blowing about live seeds of mummy grain from the 
Egyptian tombs, may be wrong in some eases, if not all. 
But the fact remains that seeds have been germinated 
which are hundreds of years old. But seeds hundreds of 
years old may be germinated, and why not seeds which 
are thousands of years old? 

The article on another page of this issue, from an 
English source, covers ground which has been covered 
before, at least to some extent, but it makes the points 
clearer and more emphatic, and some pictures are shown 
which are interesting. Note the statement in this article 
about the question of prolonging duration of vitality by 
keeping seeds in a state of desiccation. This means that 
seed must be kept dry. This statement, however, must 
certainly be modified because it is not a question of main- 
taining any known stage of dryness. The suggestion is 
here offered that for prolonging duration of vitality in 
seeds to their extreme limit, that temperatures must be 
maintained constantly. and that the seed must be kept 
from contact with air cireulation. In short, uniform 
conditions (assuming that the seed is in the right econdi- 
tion to begin with), will prolong the vitality of the seed 
life germ for a very long period of time, probably almost 
without real practical limit, when we know the necessary 
conditions. 

Although this subject has no direct bearing on garden- 
ing and flowers, it has an indirect bearing, and has a 
scientific interest, as those of a studious turn of mind will 
fully appreciate. 
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Intensive Use of Land 


EW Americans have any idea of what 

a given area of land is eapable of 
produeing. Matters could not well be 
otherwise for we have never felt the 
pinch of hunger as have people in thickly- 
settled Old World Countries. And inten- 
sive use of land is not now needed in most 
cases, but I imagine not a few gardeners 
would be benefitted by a knowledge of 
methods of intensive cultivation. 

Intensive use of the land means, in its 
simplest phase, getting the maximum 
amount of produce from a minimum area. 
It means close spacing of crops; continu- 
ous use of the land over the entire grow- 
ing period; the use of devices to extend 
that growing period; in fact, everything 
which has a tendency to increase the yield 
from the area under the cultivator’s care. 
Let us take the factors mentioned and see 
what we, as gardeners, can do to help 
ourselves. 

Most directions for vegetable growing 
are based on the extensive plan wherein 
horse power or tractors are used. The 
intensive gardener ignores both of these 
items and substitutes man power in their 
stead. Instead of spacing his Spinach 
rows thirty inches apart, he gives them 
ten inches, increasing his planting area 
three-fold. The same idea is used 
throughout the entire garden. Such use 
of the land means, of course, that we must 
feed our soil. This is a subject in itself 
and will be covered in a later article. 

Continuous use of the land throughout 
the entire growing period means that we 
must have every foot of ground working 


every day. This is accomplished by 
means of companion crops, suecession 
crops, cover crops, ete. There is not 
room for more than a suggestion of the 
possibilities of these terms. The term 
“Companion Crops” denotes that two 


crops are grown on the same land at the 
same time; for example, pumpkins 
planted among corn or early cabbage 
plants set between rows of onion sets, the 
cabbage occupying the ground after the 
Onions are removed. Sueceession ecrop- 
ping is indicated by the name, meaning 
the constant use of the land by planting a 
crop as soon as another is removed. 
Examples of this vork are legion; Spring 
Spinach followed by late Beans; Early 
Peas followed by Beets, ete. It some- 
times oecurs that a certain area is not 
needed for immediate planting. In that 
ease, it should be given over to a cover 
crop, sueh as Rye, Oats, Sov Beans, ete., 
which will be plowed or spaded down to 
add to the fertility and humus content of 
the soil. The possibilities of these three 
cropping plans are immense in the inten- 
sive use of the land, being limited only by 
the ingenuity and thoughtfulness of the 
gardener. 
C. W. Woon, ( Mich.) 





Use of the index in connection with a 
year’s issues of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
make available a rather large fund of 
facts and information which cannot be 
found elsewhere. Bound with the index, 
so much the better; and if several years 
or more are available, the indexes alone 
bound together save time and effort. 
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A Stock Tank disguised as a Lily Pool 


Inexpensive Pools Give Beauty and Profit 


BY HELEN E 


LILY Pool has a strange drawing 
power to every member of the 
family, and some of the neighbors 
Many times each day, on our vari- 
ous tasks about home, we find our feet 
straying along the path to the Pool. One 
glance into the cool depths of the water 
and the serenity of the waxy blossoms 
seems in some strange manner to improve 
the whole day. Troubles are dropped 
there, and cares, and worries. 

Every family can have some sort of a 
Lily Pool for their home grounds. A 
Pool to be a good one, does not neces- 
sarily have to be a costly one, and it will 
repay you many times with both pleas- 
ure and profit. 

Small pools of concrete are not expen- 
sive if the work is done by homefolk. If 
a concrete pool is out of the question for 
you, use one or more wooden barrels with 
two feet sawed from their tops. A group 
of three barrels (sunk to ground level 
in triangle form) with Ground Ivy or 
Moss Roses planted in the narrow space 
between barrels is very pretty. The 
plants will sprawl over the barrels’ edge, 
touch the water, and give the effect of 
one large Pool rather than three small 
ones. 

We have one very pretty Pool that 
owes its birth to an old tin bathtub which 
was both leaky and bent. We straight- 
ened the sides and covered the holes with 
tin and plastie roof cement. At the first 
attempt to fill it all of the water leaked 
out in a very short time. With a little 
more of the rubbery cement this was soon 
stopped and the water plants settled com- 
fortably into their new surroundings. 


too. 


Galvanized stock tanks, also, make ex- 
ceptionally satisfactory Lily Pools. The 
one pictured herewith is our largest Pool, 
—a nine-foot stoek tank. It has been in 
the ground almost five years now and has 
never rusted. If vou have the idea that 
make-shift Pools of this sort are trashy, 
and that you want a really elaborate one 
or none at all—I dare you to try a Pool 
of this sort. You will be surprised how 
soon you will be referring to it as The 


. RUYLE, (Neb.) 


Pool instead of using slurring remarks 
about the bathtub, the barrel, the tank. 

No form of flower gardening will give 
vou the equivalent of enjoyment for the 
minimum of work that a Lily Pool offers. 
It takes no hoeing nor weeding; only add 
water several times through the Summer 
to replace that which has evaporated. 
Beside the pleasure, you will find some 
profit in the venture. The water plants 
of all sorts inerease rapidly and you will 
find a ready sale for all your surplus 
roots next Spring. 





Miniature Daffodils from Seed 


T is interesting to note that Daffodils 
can be raised from seed; and for the 
amateur it is quite a fascinating experi- 
ment. The large varieties take so long 
to bring into the flowering stage that it 
is impracticable for the ordinary flower 
grower to attempt it unless he is possessed 
of great 

The pea-sized dwarf varieties are, how 
ever, within our scope. The seeds should 
be sown as soon as they are ripe (about 
August), in flats with holes or eracks in 
the bottom. Place fibrous and 
broken bits of flower pots in the bottom 
of the box to insure good drainage. Over 
this place a two-to-three-inch layer of 
good loamy soil free from manure. Mix 
with ten per cent sand. Sow the seeds 
on top of this and cover with one-half an 
inch of loamy soil and half sand. The 
flat should be placed in a cold-frame on a 
two-inch layer of ashes, to keep worms 
out, and for sure drainage. 

In a month or two the will 
appear, recognizable by two little narrow 
r’sh-like leaves. Do not be surprised if 
they do not come up urtil Spring, how- 
ever. Do not disturb the seedlings for 
two vears. When the little bulbs have 
attained the size of a large pea, they ean 
be transplanted to a semi-shaded 
position in the garden, in a raised bed of 
well-prepared sandy loam where they 


perse’ erence, 


roots 


seedling 


( 0] 


should remain until thev bloom. 


Rurna H. Ler, (R. T.) 
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Timely Suggestions For October 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 
“Earth has not such a glory If it has not already been done, take 
As October forests wear; : 


The heavens have not a pomp like that 


October sunsets bear.” 


HE rich, warm eolors with which 
Nature is so lavish at this season, 
make forest, field and wayside gay 


and most alluring. 
opportunities 


Take advantages of 
to go to the country in 


the Autumn to enjoy the gorgeous color 


harmonies that Nature displays. Octo- 
ber with its crimson and golden glory, 
is surely one of the most delightful 
months for rambling in the country. 


Gather for future use leaves that fall 
from the trees on your place. They 
may be used as mulch for packing ma- 
terial in the winter storage of tubers, 
bulbs, or fruits and vegetables. Any 
not so used may be put on the eompost 
pile. If you eare for leaves for deeora- 
tive purposes, keep a watehful eye for 
leaves on shrubs, or vines. that 
are especially attractive, or striking in 
coloring. The leaves of the Virginia 
Creeper are very brilliant and beauti- 


trees, 


ful at this season, but be sure that: vou 
do not confuse it with the . dangerous 
Poison Ivy vines which is somewhat 
similar. Pressed, waxed, or shellacked 


autumn leaves will keep bright for a 
long time. 
If you have not a regular colleetion 


of house some 
take 
young annuals, 
Petunias, and others will con- 
tinue to bloom indoors for quite a time. 
Later, forced, potted bulbs may be de 
pended upon to provide cheerful winter 
flowers. To have them vou may pot the 
bulbs about the end of October and 
store them in a dark, cool place to form 
roots. This will require about eight or 
nine weeks. For a suecession of bloom, 
bring a few of the rooted bulbs into 
light and heat at intervals as desired. 


plants and would like 
flowering plants for window culture, 
up and pot a = few 


Marigolds, 


You may still plant out hardy shrubs 
and trees. Purehase the planting ma 
terial from reliable firms most of whom 
will replace stock that, due to no fault 
of your own, does not survive. Order 
well-ripened, hardy stoek and = plant. it 
in locations that are the most favorable. 
To plant the stock carelessly or to set 
it out in wet, heavy soil in a very cold 
exposed position, may mean the loss of 
money, time, labor, as well as planting 
material, 

October is a the divid 


vood time for 


ing and resetting of Peonies and other 
perennials. As Peonies are heavy 
feeders the soil should be enriched with 


fertilizing material, but this should be 
so well and deeply incorporated that no 
fresh manure will come in direct con 
tact with the roots. Do not plant peony 
roots too deep as this may eause the 
plants to fail to bloom. Place the 
so the eyes will be about two inches be 
low the surface of well-firmed 
water well. 


roots 


soil, and 


into the house all potted plants that are 
to be grown indoors. Do not try to 
house more plants than you ean accom- 


modate or than you ean find time to 
care for properly. A few choice well- 
eared-for specimens will give more 
pleasure than a larger number of 


crowded neglected, sickly-looking plants. 
To thrive in Winter, plants must have 
at least a reasonable amount of light, 
fresh air, and water; and a moist, even, 
and not too high a temperature. Change 
the position of the pots from time to 
time so that all sides of the plants will 
in turn receive the light, and eut back 
shoots or branches that persist in grow- 
ing out of proportion. This will help 
in securing well-shaped specimens that 
look beautiful from any viewpoint, and 
are really a delight. 

Late in October one may begin the 
planting of Darwin Tulips that in this 
section seem to give more satisfactory 
results than some of the earlier varieties 
of Tulips. Prepare the bed in a well- 
drained, rather sunny situation and set 


the bulbs about four inches deep on a 
thin layer of sand. Cover with good 
garden soil pressed firmly about the 
bulbs. Later in the season a mulch of 
stable litter may be placed on top of 


the bed. 
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For a light but not sunny window use 
Ferns and similar foliage plants. As 
Ferns thrive in a moist, warm place, 
keep a pan of water on the radiator or 
register. If the room is kept very warm 
and the evaporation is great, supply the 
Fern with water about every other day, 
giving enough to moisten, but not soak, 
the soil in the pot. Be guided by the 
dryness of the soil in the pot as to the 
amount and the interval of watering. 
It is a mistake to keep the soil constantly 
very wet. Spraying the foliage about 
twice a month will not go amiss, for 
besides supplying moisture, it will wash 
off dust, and dise -ourage pests. 


Give attention to the safe storage of 
Dahlia, Canna, Gladiolus and other 
summer flower bulbs that in this climate 
need to be taken up. These should be 
dug before the ground freezes, the tops 
eut off within a few inches of the bulbs, 
and the dried-off bulbs stored in a frost- 
proof cellar in boxes, barrels, or travs. 

the cellar is very warm and dry, to 
keep them from shrivelling and losing 
vitality, store the bulbs in sand 
which may be moistened if required. 
Vegetables for winter use should also 
be put under cover. While most of the 
commonly-raised crops may be .stored in 
the cellar, those like Turnips and Cab- 
bage which have a strong odor should 
not be kept in the house cellar, but in a 
regular root cellar, or be buried in a pit 
out-doors. 


soil 


Winter Decoration for the Cemetery 


BY RUTH IH. 


KCORATION the ceme- 
1) tery bright with Flowers and 
Plants. Fall saw them wither 
away and there was nothing left for 
Winter but over-turned boxes, and flower 
pots laving on their sides. This ean be 
remedied by planting roots of Creeping 
Jenny, Princess Pine and _ Partridge 
Berry Vines in the disearded flower pots 
and neat green boxes. 
The window box is especially adaptable 
to this idea. Fill it with loam, prefer- 
ably from the spot from where the plants 
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are taken. Plant the Prineess Pine to- 


ward the back of the box, the Partridge 
Vines in between, and the long strands 
of Creeping Jenny on the outside so that 
they will fall over the side and partially 
hide the box. Twigs of Red Alder berries 
ean be added for color. 

If the box is placed near a stone, the dark 
green of the plants show up distinctly 
against the granite or marble surface. 

This same box can be emptied and 
planted in late Spring, for Deeoration 
Dav, and will bloom until late Fall. 
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October in California Gardens 


BY PAULINE 


ARDENS, as well as milady’s 
gowns, seem to be ruled by arbi- 
trary styles. 


Some of us, not many, still remember 


the Garibaldi waist of the 60’s. Then 
there was the fishwife skirt and the 
polonaise. This last must have been 
notable in appearance for it attracted 


the attention of both Mark Twain and 
Bill Nye, who loosed their shafts of wit 
at it. Later eame leg-o’-mutton sleeves, 
the Gibson girl shirt waist, choker col- 
lars (and how they did live up to their 
name!), hobble skirts, bunny ear sleeves 
and so on ad infinitum. 


In the realm of gardening back in the 
70’s, one simply had to plant skeleton- 
leaf Geranium, Fuchsia, Lemon Verbena 
and Moss Rose; and to maintain an 
iron dog upon the front lawn in order 
not to lose easte. In the 80’s a stun- 
ning effect was gained by making a tripod 
of three outworn broomsticks, slinging 
from it by a chain a eracked iron ket- 
tle planted with Wandering Jew and 
Lobelia. It was quite bon ton in the 
90's to dump a load of silicate rock in 
the yard, plant Ferns in the interstices 
and achieve both a fernery and a rockery 
at one and the same time. About the 
heginning of the century a great deal was 
heard about the pergola, later the water 
garden superseded it, and now on all 
one hears of nothing but eactus 
garden and veldt garden, while one with 
an ear to the ground hears frequently 
the onomatopetie word “succulent.” 


sides 


Those lovely little spring-bloomers the 
Baby Glads, should not be overlooked 
when planting bulbs this month. A 
group of say a dozen each of A pollyn 
(salmon pink), Blushing Bride (white, 
flaked earmine), Old Rose, Red Bride, 
Pink Perfection and The Bride (pure 
white) will produce a wonderful spot of 
color early in the Spring. In delicate 
coloring, form, and growth, they are 
very similar to the wild Glad “Painted 
Lady” that grows in such _ profusion 
throughout South and East Afriea. In 
fact Painted Lady is their immediate 
ancestor, or perhaps “aneestress” would 
be the better word. 


Cosmos are all abloom now. Nothing 
is finer for indoor decoration these days 
than great eareless sprays of these lovely 
hlooms. The newer so-called double 
Cosmos are nice, but the older forms 
which show the contrasting yellow centers 
are far superior in my estimation. 


Narcissus, as well as all other bulbs, 
are so very reasonable in price now that 
we should all make an effort to pur- 
chase some long-desired variety before 
the prices begin to soar. That variety 
called Barri Conspicuous if planted now 
in quantity, either in pots or in the open, 


will eome in remarkably handy in 
early Spring when -it is all abloom. 


Conspicuous has a yellow perianth of 
well shaped segments, with a short rather 
flat eup in the center of orange with a 
red wire-edge. 


G. EWING 


With Geraniums, here in California, 
it seems one may plant, or slip, or divide, 
or throw away at any time of the year 
and they will still live. One frequently 
sees Geraniums thrown out on the trash 
pile living sturdily on, blooming and al- 


together acting as though they were 
quite at home. One _ finds isolated 
houses deserted for years and _ years 


where a planting of Geraniums is still 
growing and blooming. So one is sur- 
prised and incredulous when one learns 
that October is really the time to trim. 
or replant Geraniums! 
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Many hardy annuals may be planted 
now for early spring bloom. Sow 


where they are to remain, the following: 
Hollyhock, Searlet Flax, Poppies, Lark- 
spur, Godetia, Nemophila, Eschseholtzia, 
and Lupins. 


If you live in Southern California and 
are planting Tulips this month be sure 
to give them the situation 
sible and plant eight inches deep. In 
Northern California such deep planting 
is not necessary. 


eoolest pos- 


suy an ounce or two of mixed wild 
flower seed and plant a wild flower gar- 
den. The variety of color and shape of 
the blooms in the Spring is a delightful 
surprise, 


Work of Our Neighborhood Club 


BY IVA REED, (N. Y.) 


WO winters ago I had a very inter- 

esting experience, being one of a 

group of near neighbors who formed 
a little club. 

We met a certain day each week in 
eneh others’ homes, by turns, arriving just 
hefore noon, each bringing part of the 
dinner, which had been planned the week 
before, beginning with the hostess telling 
what she meant to furnish, then the rest 
filling in. As soon as dinner was finished 
we cleared the table, packing the dishes 
away to be washed by the hostess after 
club, covered the table with old news- 
papers and assembled our materials upon 
it. Each brought her shears and mucilage, 
and her articles to work on, besides 
various other materials, according to the 
work previously planned for that day. 

We pooled some of our materials, and 
in other eases decided together what to 
get in buying, to have a wider variety and 
better suitability of colors. 

With discarded pasteboard boxes for 
foundation, we evolved some very attrac 
tive baskets for winter bouquets. 

We covered pretty-shaped, wide 
mouthed bottles, for vases, using the 
bright tissue linings from holiday en- 
velopes, attached with mucilage, mosaic 
style, outlined joining edges with a line 
of black laequer, also top and bottom of 
vase; then when all were dry, gave them 
several coats of shellac. 

We covered cold cream jars for matches 
and tooth-picks, and larger ones, covers 
and all, for jewel eases, powder boxes, 
banks, and larger taller jars for vases; 
little cherry bottles and some old salt 
shakers for candle holders; little fruit 
dishes for pin trays; fish globe for rose- 
bowl; tall slender olive bottles for bud 
vases. 

We formed panels on flat-sided bottles 
and jars, and filled them in with colored 
tinsels from boxed candies, with corners, 
tops, and bottoms, besides the outlining 
thread-line, all of black, and the finishing 
shellac. These were very attractive. One 
member did one all in plain silver-colored 


tinsel with the black trim, which was 
beautiful. 
We eovered tin boxes of different 


shapes and sizes in various ways, some 


with heavier-colored papers; some with 
colored pictures from flower catalogues 
and other sources. Besides the blossoms, 
we used Butterflies, Bees, Birds, painting 
the interior when necessary, the whole 
shellacked. These for  work-boxes, 
trinkets, toilet articles. 

One imbedded little shells from the 
ocean in putty, on a tumbler, and went 
over them with shellac, which helped to 
bring out the delicate tints. Another who 
had just received some from Florida, put 
them on a small flat dish with a mirror, 
imbedded, for “the Gulf of Mexico.” 

And we constructed erepe paper But- 
terflies. After we learned to do this, we 
looked up all the pictures and eolor de- 
scriptions of Butterflies we could find and 
designed our own patterns. Even sent 
away to the Museum at New York for 
deseriptions ot some. We bought the 
bronze paints for some of the Butterflies 
and beautiful moths. The first Butter- 
flies were built on juvenile clothes pins. 
One member devised some tiny ones on 
safety pins, which were quite perky. The 
Butterflies were used on window eurtains 
and draperies, baskets, lamp shades, and 
mirrors. 

We fashioned many pretty things for 
each other, for ourselves, and for gifts to 
other friends; we made up boxes (of a 
variety of club-made gifts) for sick peo 
ple; one was sent to a hospital inmate, 
and to other folks in need of cheer. Many 
things were saved for gifts, 
and the Butterflies generally ae- 
claimed very beautiful and appropriate 
Easter tokens. Incidentally, when Sum- 
mer came, bringing countless Butterflies, 
we found our club had opened up un 
thought of jovs for us, for after our 
interest trying to copy the pictures of 
these lovely creatures, we watched them 
with a greater admiration and a deeper 
appreciation than ever before. 


Christmas 
were 


Our husbands were invited to our elub 
meetings, and aside from the time they 
sometimes spent in helping us in various 
wavs, they played games, and seemed to 
enjoy club davs very much. 

Throughout the whole time we found 
eroup interest and group discussion very 


helpful. 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 


BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


oneneneneasennee 


HE October garden at best is not 
a thing of beauty, but what it con- 
tains may be a great satisfaction 


for weeks and months to come. 

There are many things in the garden 
at this time that should be left there until 
the last possible moment, and as to the 


On a sunny October morning Dorothy 
shells Peas from a well-planned garden 


time of arrival of that moment we must 
use our own judgment. No written word 
can assure us when the first cold night 


will come that will stiffen the ground. 
Potatoes should be taken from the 


ground as soon as the vines die. Sweet 
Potato vines, on the other hand, remain 
green after the Potatoes are ready to use. 
When there is danger of a hard frost, 
eut the vines off close to the ground 
if it is impossible to dig them at onee. 
Sweet Potatoes should be spread out in 
an airy place to dry, after which they 
may be put in crates, but should be kept 
Sweet Potatoes to 
Spring’s planting 


In a warm dry room, 


be saved for next 


should remain in a dry airy room for 
several weeks after which wrap each 
Potato in paper and store away in a 
warm closet. The Sweet Potato rots 


easily and special care must be given it. 


Carrots endure quite cold weather, but 
they should be pulled before the ground 
freezes. Carrots pulled and laid in the 
cellar soon dry out and become wrinkled. 
To keep them crisp and snappy all Win- 
ter pack them away in sand. Cover the 
bottom of a box or tub with sand and 
then a laver of Carrots, more sand and 
more Carrots until the box is filled. Next 
May, if there are any left, thev will be 
as ¢risp as the day they were pulled. 
sefore packing away cut off leaves close 
to the crown. 


Turnips, Beets, Winter Radishes, or 
any of the root vegetables are kept erisp 
and fresh all Winter the way deseribed 
above. The sand may be used vear after 
year, so it is really very little trouble. 


Parsnips and Salsifv are much _ better 
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Winter Storage of Vegetables 


BY HELEN E 


F the proper methods of winter stor- 

ing are used for the Vegetables from 

the home garden, a good number of 
them can be kept until gardening time of 
the coming season. 

Last Fall, just before the first frost, we 
dug and topped our Carrots. We packed 
them solidly in a wooden salt barrel and 
replaced the head. With the barrel 
standing in a dark corner of the storage 
cave these Carrots kept fresh and crisp 
until we used the last of them on June Ist. 
If you wish to pack a smaller amount of 
Carrots, store them in a smaller con- 
tainer. A tin lard ean or stone jar will 
be found satisfactory containers, but must 
not be covered too tightly. Always re- 
place the cover immediately after taking 
out Carrots, to prevent evaporation of 
moisture. A eool dark corner of the 
basement will do for the Carrots if you 
do not have a storage cave. 

Sweet Potatoes must be dried or cured 
in a well-ventilated building for at least 
one week before they ean safely be stored 
for winter use. Pack them in a deep 
box, a layer of the potatoes placed side 
by side, then, cover with two inches of 
fine dry sand; another layer of potatoes, 
more sand and so on until the box is 
filled. Keep the box of sweet potatoes 
where the temperature is warm and dry. 

Winter Cabbage will remain erisp and 
ereen much longer if each head is 
wrapped separately in an old newspaper. 


when left in the ground, digging them 
during the Winter when desired. There 
are, of course, many times during the 
Winter when they cannot be dug, so a 
few at a time may be packed away in 
sand against the time when ground is 
frozen. 


Celery for Winter use must be taken 
from the garden before the leaves are 
frosted. It may be packed in boxes of 
earth, or if there is a quantity of it, 
a corner set aside on the cellar floor is 
the best plan. Carry in a few bushels 
of garden soil, then pull Celery, clean- 
ing off the dead stalks and leaves, but 
not the roots. Pack stalks as close as 
possible, in an upright position, cover 
with earth over half the height of the 
stalk and in about two weeks the Celery 
will be bleached and ready to use. The 
darker the cellar, the better the Celery 
will be. Do not make the mistake of 
watering Celery after it has been packed 
away. If the least bit of water gets 
on the leaves it will begin rotting. If it 
is noticed that the Celery is wilted, the 
earth may be watered by inserting a piece 
of pipe in the earth and using a funnel. 
As a rule, it is not necessary to water it. 


October offers the last chance to gather 
belated seeds. Dry them well in an airy 
place before putting them away. 

Cabbage and Turnips stand ordinary 
frosts very well, but do not trust the 
weather too long. Trim Cabbage, and 
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If vou have home grown Celery and 
wish to store it for winter use, litt the 
bunches before frost, with all soil possible 
clinging to the roots and replant them 
compactly in a dark corner of the base- 
ment. Fill in around the roots with loose 
soil to prevent rapid evaporation. Keep 
the soil watered at all times, but do not 
wet the leaves as this causes unsightly 
brown rust. Water by pressing the 
nozzle of the garden hose firmly into 
the soil before turning on the water. We 
have stored our Celery in this manner 
for four years; it bleaches to a clear, 
ereamy white and is very tender. Last 
Winter we used the last stalks of celery 
on January Ist. 

Onions are best stored in an airy dry 
temperature such as that found in an 
attic. Slight freezing does not injure 
them if they are left undisturbed until 
the frost has left them. 

Pumpkins and Squash cannot tolerate 
a moist nor too low a temperature. Set 
them in a row on a shelf in the furnace 
room. If Squash are well matured they 
will keep well until late Winter. 

Parsnips are not injured by freezing 
so they may remain in the ground, being 
dug when wanted. It is well, however, to 
store a small quantity for use at times 
when the ground is frozen. They should 
be stored in same manner as Carrots. 

Beets are best left in small piles on the 
floor of the storage basement or eave. 


if wet from recent rains, spread out in 
a dry place for a day or two, after which 
wrap each head carefully in newspaper 
and store away in barrels or in an out- 
of-the-way corner. 


There is much satisfaction for the 
thrifty gardener in October. If he has 
planted wisely and the season has not 
been too perverse, he has many good 
things to store away for use in the months 
to come. 





Whales and Whaling 


(Continued from page 427) 


EKtorofu and Shikotan are the largest 
in the world. The picture was taken 
at the principal station on Etorofu. The 
breeding ground lies some ten miles out 
from the shore, and is literally alive 
with Whales during the mating season. 
Due to the ease by which the Whales ean 
be killed—a cateh can be made every 
day,—grave fear has been extended as 
to the extinction of this species. How- 
ever in a recent meeting of the Bureau 
of Fisheries in Tokyo, a rule was drafted 
that the number to be caught should not 
exceed more than one a day during the 
two months of the whaling season. With 
this restriction it is hoped this important 
animal may continue to exist. It is said 
to be the most highly-prized Whale for 
fine oils for the watch industry, as the 
oil from the bone seeured under steam 
pressure is of very high quality. 
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The Longevity of Seeds 


BY A. W. EXCELL, M.A., F.LS. 
Assistunt Keeper, Department of Botany, British Museum 


(in The Gardeners’ 


ROFESSOR J. ARTHUR THOMSON. in 
Piis interesting account of the biolog, 

of seeds which appeared in two recent 
numbers of The Gardeners’ Chronicle, refers 
to a subject which has always had a certain 
fascination, namely, the length of the period 
for which it is possible for life to remain 
dormant in the seed. He quotes Becquerel’s 
record of seeds which germinated after 
eighty-seven years in a herbarium, but this 
record was easily beaten by some well- 
known experiments made by Robert Brown, 
with fruits of Nelumbium — speciosum, 
Wild. ‘These fruits (Robert Brown refers 
to them as “seeds,” which they are for all 
practical purposes, although technically 
they are fruits) were collected by Sir Hans 
Sloane, and at the time of Brown’s experi- 
ments, 1843-1855, they were about one- 
hundred-and-fifty years old. In all, four- 
teen fruits germinated, and only two failed. 
The seedlings were preserved in acetic acid, 
and may be seen in the Department of 
Botany, British Museum, with an account 
of the experiments in Brown’s handwriting 
(Fig. I). 

In 1925, a Japanese botanist, Dr. Ichiro 
Ohga, visited London and made further tests 
with these record-breaking fruits. With 
these experiments I was privileged to assist, 
and the results were recorded by Dr. Ohga 
in the Journal of Botany, 1926, pp. 154- 
157. 

It was found that the fruits collected by 
Sloane (Fig. II) had lost their power of 
germination sometime between 1855 and 
the date of our tests, 1926. Twelve seeds 
were tested and all of them tailed to ger- 
minate, although in one of them a green 
plumule was observed, which, however, 
failed to elongate. Fruits collected by 
Reeves in China (1838) also failed to ger- 
minate, but one specimen collected at Cas- 
tleton Garden, Jamaica, in 1887, germinated 
successfully, and so did ten recently col- 
lected fruits which were used in’ this case 
as a control. 

The Sloane fruits germinated by Robert 
Brown thus retain the record for viability 
for any specimens of which exact details 
are known, but Dr. Ohga has succeeded in 
germinating some fruits from the Man- 
churian peat (Fig. I1) which in all proba- 
bility are very much older than the Sloane 
specimen. They were dug up in a locality 
where the species itself has never been re- 
corded and, judging by the depth of the 
peat and from geological evidence, Dr. 
Ohga considers that his fruits must be at 
least four hundred vears old. One hundred 
per cent of these fruits germinated! In 
fact, they were more dependable than fruits 
recently gathered, in 1923, two to three 
years before the date of our experiments 
(Fig. II). Strangely enough, the fruits 
taken from the peat are a slightly different 
shape from any of those collected from liv- 
ing plants. They are also very smooth 
and shiny, due, presumably, to the action of 
the peat. The outer coat of the fruit is 
extremely hard and specimens may be kept 
in water for several years without any sign 
of growth, yet they may be germinated by 
the method used by Dr. Ohga within about 
two days, almost without a failure. The 
fruit is soaked in concentrated sulphuric 
acid for about five hours and then washed 
with tap water. After leaving them in 
water for a short time the coat can easily 
be removed. If the seed is then kept in an 
oven at 30°C. germination takes place with 
remarkable rapidity. Germination can also 


Chronicle, English) 


be induced by filing through the hard oute: 
coat. 

It seems to be a general rule that, to pro- 
long the duration of vitality in a seed, the 
embryo must be kept in a state of desicca- 
tion. This state is certainly maintained in 
the case of Nelumbium speciosum by an 
integument entirely impermeable to water 
and air. A point of interest which, it 
seems to me, has never been given much 
consideration. is the question of how the 
embryo attains a state of such complete 


dessicecation during its development in 
nature. The receptacles of Nelumbium 


(Fig. III) are borne above the surface of 
standing water, and the fruits must of 
necessity ripen in an atmosphere which 
must frequently be nearly saturated with 
water-vapour. One may hazard a guess 
that the process of the drying-out of the 
embryo is partially a chemical one, and 
that water is used up from the inside in 
the thickening of the wall which finally 
surrounds the embryo with its impermeable 
covering. 

Dr. Ohga presented thirty of his fruits 
to the Department of Botany, British 
Museum, and periodical germination experi- 
ments will be made with them. If they 


come up to expectations, someone may be 
recording the last flickerings of their vital 
sparks in 7’he Gardeners’ Chronicle of about 
2331. 


the year 
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Fig. |.—Seedling of Nelumbium Speciosum 
From the germination experiments of 





Robert Brown 
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Fig. |1.—Fruits of Nelumbium Speciosum 
Left: Recent fruits. Centre: One of the original 
sealed boxes of the Sloane Collection from which 
Robert Brown took the fruits which he germi 
nated. Right: Fruits from Manchurian peat. 

















Fig. 111.—Fruiting Receptacle 


of Nelumbium Speciosum 
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Relation of Leaf and Fruit 
ie is a commonplace with gardeners that 

although fruit is only produced by the 
manufacturing activities of leaves, yet too 
many leaves spoil the fruits, even to the 
extent of checking fruitfulness altogether. 
lo prevent this misfortune, growers have 
from time to time adopted many and 
varied devices. 

When Tomato plants are making too 
much foliage, a part of each plant is re- 


moved; when Cotfee refuses to flower, the 
branches, so we are informed, are twisted 
or broken so as to check growth. A nice 


balance is therefore necessary if leaves are 
to do their work of supply and fruits are 
to make full use of the manufacturing 
activity of the leaves. 

So far, we are on safe and common 
ground, but when we seek to advance a 
little further towards a surer knowledge of 
fruitfulness and its relation to leafage, we 
find the way barred by dark ignorance. 
Why should a vigorous development of 
leaves prevent or check blossoming? Is it 
that exuberant leaves supply too much of 
the good thing which flowers require for 


their development? Or is it that when 
leaves grow beyond a reasonable amount 
they do their work of manufacture less 


efficiently, and so fail to supply the poten- 


tial fruit buds with materials without 
which these buds cannot mature? That 
some fine chemical distilled by the leaf 


and required by the blossom will prove to 
be the dues ex machina of fruitfulness, we 
have no doubt. 

Two standard Apple trees of the variety 
Court Royal, were chosen, one of which 
was enjoying an off year, and the other of 
which was preparing to bear a full crop. 
The biennial habit of bearing manifested by 
so many varieties of Apples might be turned 
to advantage. A tree busily engaged in 
fruiting behaves as though it were forget- 
ting its other duties. It bears on its spurs 
only about half as many leaves as it does 
when blossoming and fruit formation are 
not engaging its energies. Nor is this the 
full measure of the neglect with which it 
treats its foliage department; for during 
the “on” year the area of such leaves as 
it does bear is so little as a quarter of 
that produced during the “off” year when, 
there being no fruits to preoccupy the 
energies of the barren tree, it can devote 
them all to leaf formation. Evidence sug 
that if the leaf area in the neigh- 
hourhood of a spur is too small, that spur 
does not develop a fruit bud. Whence it 
seems reasonable to conclude that biennial 
hearing of Apples is no chance peculiarity. 
but one which is determined by the poor 
leaf development which attends full fruit 
fulness. Owing to deficiency of leafage, 
fruit buds are not developed and heiice 
the year of plenty is succeeded by a year of 
scarcity. In that year, however, the tree 
redresses the balance, makes leaves in 
plenty; these leaves permit of fruit-bud 
formation, and so a fat year succeeds the 
lean one, 

The moral would seem to be “take care 
of the leaves and the fruits will take care 
of themselves.” In other words, adopt such 
means of cultivation and manuring as will 
encourage the leaves when most they need 
encouragement. It would seem as though 
a biennial tree should receive’ biennial 
treatment, a liberal supply of nitrogenous 
fertiliser applied early in the “on” season, 
when leaf growth is beginning, should 
stimulate a more vigorous leaf development 
and perchance secure a sufficient leaf area 
to ensure the formation of fruit buds. 
Should this prove to be the case, the bien- 
nial habit would be overcome, at least to 
some extent, and the Apple made to bring 
forth fruits every year, in due season.— 
(The Gardeners’ Chronicle, English.) 
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Iditorial Notes 

AN it be that the supposedly innocent 

Chipmunks, so petted and loved by 
cottagers in the mountains and country, 
are becoming unruly and may have to 
forfeit our love? Twice lately, reports 
have come to us of Chipmunks having 
been seen digging up bulbs and eating 
them. One of our Garden Club members 
who has a most attractive garden at her 
summer home in the Adirondacks, says 
they not only have eaten her bulbs this 
vear but three times did she sow Nastur- 
tium seed only to have them rooted out 
and devoured by the very little fellows 
the family had coaxed to be friends by 
feeding them with peanuts. A poor re- 
turn for the care and affection lavished 
upon them. 

Red Squirrels have long been black- 
listed for robbing birds’ nests and eon- 
sequently are vigorously hunted by bird 
lovers. One, evening in July we were 
watching a little red-breasted Nuthateh, 
which is not a common Bird here. It 
was on the trunk of a tree near the lower 
limbs, when suddenly a Squirrel darted 
out from its hiding place on a branch 
and made for the Bird. Perhaps there 
was a nest in the tree for the Nuthatch 
seemed loath to leave it. Each time the 
Bird flew to a new resting place, the 
Squirrel pursued until in despair the 
little near-victim flew away. At first sight 
the marauder was naturally taken to be 
the known bad member of the family, so 
what was our surprise to discover on 
closer inspection that it was a Chipmunk. 


We are sorry to learn that these little 
fellows are falling from grace. 
One day in June, while out for a ride 


with some friends, we turned away from 
the heavily-traveled state road to a much 
pleasanter one. On this road, which was 
not familiar to me, we passed a most at- 
tractive garden. It eovered perhaps half 
an acre and was enclosed by an iron 
fence which climbed. Over 
the entrance gate was an areh covered 
with Wisteria. The driver said this 
garden belonged to an aged couple who 
seemed devoted to each other and to their 
garden, “I never have driven by here in 
the evening that I haven’t seen them 
visiting their garden, and they look so 
happy.” As she deseribed the scene we 
mentally pictured the evening of an ideal 
married life, certain it must be that 
husband and wife had lived together for 
many vears, until they had beeome truly 
one. 

A few weeks later an errand took a 
friend and myself to the top of “College 
Hill,” Clinton. Our business completed, 
she asked her husband to drive on farther 
on the same road; then she said to me, 
“T want vou to see a garden that is 
awavs beyond here.” As we were going 
in the opposite direction I did not realize 
that we were on the same road driven 
over a few weeks before. So when we 
eame to the garden T was surprised to 
see a familiar sight, and exclaimed, “This 
is that lovelv garden that belongs to an 
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old couple who live in the house across 
the road.” 

We stopped and my friend had just 
mustered up courage to get out and go 
to the house to ask permission to visit the 
garden when a lady came out and asked 
if we wouldn’t like to go into the garden. 
She was on her way there. Well, we 
spent a most delightful time there with 
the daughter-in-law of the old couple, who 
we learned had passed to the next world. 
The wife went first, some eighteen months 
ago, and only three weeks before the hus- 
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band had joined her. So lonely had been 
that vear and a half of waiting, that the 
son and his wife devoted themselves abso- 
lutely to trying to fill the gap. In June 
they brought the father from New York 
to the garden and what he must have 
looked upon as “home,” for these acres 
are the original patent granted to the 
family when all was virgin forest. Now 
what is mortal of the aged gardeners rests 
side by side in the cemetery just beyond 
the garden. 

This is life at its best and the way God 
meant it to be. No danger if children 
from such a home be asked by their mates 
at boarding school, “Well what’s the mix- 
up in your family; do your parents live 
together?” 


Forcing Bulbs for Winter Bloom 


MRS. 


F you would enjoy flowers growing in 

your home between Christmas and 

Easter, the first steps, must be taken 
now (in October), and on into November. 
Get flower pots and pans of greater dia- 
meter, but of shallower depth than the 
ordinary ones. Soak them in water and 
then scrub thoroughly to eliminate any 
possible fungus that may be on them. 

Any good fertile garden soil will do; 
or a mixture of equal parts of leaf mold, 
humus, and sand. To this may be added 
some commercial fertilizer, about a pound 
to a bushel of soil, but not more than 
that amount. 

Buy only best quality bulbs and do not 
buy in mixtures, as the different varieties 
offered in mixtures are not going to be- 
have alike—some will bloom earlier than 
others and have longer or shorter flower 
spikes. Named varieties are the only ones 
to use if uniform results are desired. 

Cover the bottom of eae) pot or pan 
with a few pieces of old broken pots, to 
provide proper drainage; then cover these 
with a few inches of soil. Should the soil 
be a rather heavy loam, place a little sand 
beneath each bulb to discourage basal rot. 
Now place your bulbs, spaeing them 
evenly, and filling soil in around them 
and over their tops. If you want par- 
ticularly showy pots set your bulbs in 
double layer fashion. In other words, 
after you have put down the first layer 
of six or eight, fill in with soil up to the 
tips of these bulbs and put another layer 
on top of the spaces between the first 
laver of bulbs. 

The ideal spot in which to place your 
pots and pans, is a coldframe. If this 
is lacking, you can dig holes in the garden 
for them and cover over with three or 
four inehes of soil, though they mav be 
sunk in a box of dirt taken into the cellar. 
If left out-of-doors, mulch the cover soil 
when it begins to freeze. Leave the pans 
until they are wanted for foreing. As 
weather becomes more severe, cover the 
spot with leaves or burlap bags to prevent 
hard freezing. Do no watering, exeept 
what is done immediately after planting. 
Leave the bulbs for several weeks so that 
thev ean develop a good root growth be- 
fore being brought in. When they are 
finally brought in, place the jars on the 
cellar floor for a week or so, watering 
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carefully. When the yellow sprout on 
the crown of the bulbs shows action and 
turns green, the pans should be placed 
in a sunny window and kept reasonably 
cool. The correct night temperature of 
the average living room is 60 degrees F. 
This is about right for the bulbs. 

Good results may be obtained from 
foreing Crocuses, Snowdrops, Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Daffodils, Lilies-of-the-valley 
and the Paperwhite and Yellow Narcissus. 

Duteh bulbs should be left buried about 
six weeks, though Roman Iyaeinths will 
be ready in half that time. We all want 
some bulbs in bloom for Christmas and 
ean have them if we plan correetly. Nar- 
cissus and Roman Hyaeinths should be 
brought into the house about the 30th of 
November and then to keep a succession 
of bloom bring a jar to the light every 
ten days. They must however have been 
planted early enough to allow them to 
remain in the dark the required length of 
time, otherwise the stems will be dwarfed 
and the foliage low and weak. The root 
erowth must be made first and be suf- 
ficient to produce good results. 

The larger the bulbs, the larger the 
flowers will be. Probably the easiest 
bulbs to grow under average living-room 
conditions are the Hyaeinths. The grade 
ealled “exhibition size” will usually give 
most satisfactory results. Figure on four 
bulbs to an eight-inch pan or a single one 
for a five-inch pot. Hyacinths ean also 
he grown in water with pebbles to support 
the bulbs. One ean obtain special Hya- 
einth glasses whieh heve a narrow neck 
and the upper part shaped just right to 
hold the bulb. The lower seetion is filled 
with water with a few pieces of charcoal 
to keep the water sweet. The bulb is then 
placed in the eup-like top with the water 
touching the bottom of it. Keep the 
water at this level. The glasses should be 
placed in a dark eloset for the roots to 
develop and not brought to the light until 
these nearly fill space beneath the bulbs. 

Both Paperwhite Nareissus and_ the 
Chinese Saered Lilv or Joss Flower, do 
very well among pebbles, which serve the 
purpose of holding the bulbs upright and 
provide anchorage for the roots. Both 
belong to the Jonquil type or eluster 
flowering Narcissus: are easily grown and 
flower readily. 
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If you have never attempted the grow- 
ing of Tulips indoors:—start your ex- 
perience with the early varieties as the 
later Breeders, Cottage and Darwins are 
more exacting in their requirements. 
Karly Tulips generally have smaller bulbs, 
so spacing three-fourths-of-an-ineh apart 
will be sufficient. 

The Daffodils commonly used for fore- 
ing are of the trumpet type and should 
he planted as soon as the bulbs are avail- 
able. They need ten weeks out of doors 
for root growth. 

In order to have Lilies ready for 
Easter, start foreing no later than the 
first of December. Place but one bulb 
in a six inch pot. 





Useful Hints for October 


HIS is the time to go to the woods 

in search of Partridge Berries, tiny 
Ferns and other little wildings, to put into 
small fish globes for the Winter. When 
well done they make most desirable 
Christmas gifts. 

Get plenty of attractive pieces of moss 
(the varieties that grow close to the 
ground and ean be taken up in sheets), to 
put in the bottom of the bowls with the 
green side next to the glass. In this way 
line the lower half, then fill in with good 
woods soil. Plant wee Ferns and some of 
the Partridge vine that has plenty of 
berries on, for eolor. 

Some people use nothing but the vine 
and berries, the same as dealers do. If 
larger globes are used, all sorts of sur- 
prises may be looked for during the 
Winter as various seeds are likely to be 
hibernating in the black dirt. Globes with 
Ferns and other wee plants, may not be 
as colorful as those with nothing but 
berries but they are more interesting. 

As these little winter gardens are not 
to be watered, the top must be eovered 
with glass. The moisture put in when 
the planting is done, will be retained 
practically all Winter. To prevent any 
diffieulty from mould or mildew remove 
the top glass for a very few moments, 
occasionally. How often to do this will 
depend on the amount of moisture in the 
globe, which can be determined by 
noticing how much eondenses on the glass, 
and how frequently it does so. 


A great deal of cleaning up must be 
done during October. ineluding a_ final 
thorough weeding. Leaves may be allowed 
to sift in around the plants, as they fall, 
for this is Nature’s way of covering, but 
it is too warm to really cover eultivated 
plants. The ground should be allowed to 
hecome partly frozen, as covering is not 
to keep out frost, but to prevent too early 
starting in the Spring: in other words to 
keep in frost. Often plants that are liable 
to have their buds nipped in the Spring 
will do well if planted on the north side 
of the house, away from the warm spring 
sunshine. This prevents early budding. 
Later, when danger of frost is over, they 
will bud and blossom safely. 


Is there ever a comfortable time to have 
the house painted? During October per- 
haps as little damage will be done as at 
anv time. Unfortunately this disagree- 
able, but sometimes necessary job, cannot 
be done during the Winter when the 
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Garden of Mrs. Fielding McClaine, 


Spokane, 





Wash., which won third national 


honors in the entirely amateur class, is gayly sophisticated with brilliant awnings, 
a sundial, and a white pussy cat 


plants around the foundations are dorm- 
ant and possibly covered, as paint does 
not work well in freezing weather. Re- 
liable contractors realize now that founda- 
tion planting has come to stay and they 
must teach their men to guard against 
injury. 

All during October there will be some 
“aftermaths” among the more hardy 
plants. These late bits of bloom, although 
much smaller than the early blossoms, 
come as lingering bits of joy. 


If there are any vacant beds, have them 
spaded up and left: rough for air and 
snow to do their beneficial work. There 
is a question whether or not it is wise to 
dig in or spread on any fertilizer at this 
If done, much of it would un- 
doubtedly be washed down into the 
ground before Spring, and lost. No plant 
food is of value if placed lower than the 
will grow. In the Spring, seatter 
bone-meal over the spaded ground and 
then rake it in. This certainly is a more 
economical and beneficial procedure than 
fertilizing vaeant ground in October. 


season. 


roots 


If any shrubs or other plants are being 
set out or transplanted now, spade in 
bone-meal when preparing the places. It 
does not have to be dug in very deep, as 
Fall rains, and later the melting snow, 
will wash it down, in just the liquid 
condition needed for the plants. 





The Industrious Beaver 
( OmNG unexpectedly upon such evi 


dence as this of the work of Beavers, 
gives one a feeling of renewed admira- 
tion for these clever animals. It is a 
constant souree of surprise that they 
ean cut down such large trees as the one 
shown here with their teeth alone. 


the tree is on the ground, the 
branches are gnawed off and dragged 
into the river or lake, where they are 
made to sink to the bottom in some mys 
terious way which is not always quite 
clear to mankind. Thus the Beaver lays 
by a supply of food for the Winter in 
the shape of young, green bark which 
can always be reached beneath the ice. 


Once 


Short lengths of the tree trunk and 
the thicker branches are cut off and 
rolled into the water where they are used 
to eonstruect the dams and houses for 
which these intelligent animals are so 
famous. 

The pieture was taken on the banks 
of Hay River, Alberta, 40 miles from the 
railway, where a few colonies of Beavers 
are being carefully protected by the 
government. 


J. ALLEN Casu, (Ontario) 




















Beavers cut 
were busy cutting it up into shorter lengths 


down this large tree and 
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Flower Srowew 


Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


YOUR FLORASCOPE* 
“If in Oetober you should marry, Love will 
come but riches tarry.” 
September 23-October 23, Libra, a cardinal 


> 
liry sign. (Nee footnote.) 


Plant—Venus e+. .- Mental 
oo oe) ne a re ee breath 
Flower—-Morning Glory 

COTOCRREIO YD 6 avin 0a d0 06s 00 00 Oxygen 
Jewel——Opal ...Melancholie 
Colors 


Light Blue, Black, 
oe ae: .. Acid 


Crimson 

Libra people like to have their gardens 
praised, and because such people are gen- 
erally artistic, their gardens merit praise. 
They are attracted to others born between 
January 21—February 18, or May 21 to 
They need food rich in 

Celery, Turnips, Carrots, 
Okra, Strawberries, Black 
Figs, Oatmeal. Libra rules the lumbar 
region, kidneys and skin. Medicinal 
herbs, Lesser Burnet, Kidneywort, Ameri- 
can Liverwort, Pellitory - on - the - Wall, 
White Poplar Bark. 

In North American Indian chronology, 
October is called Turkey Moon; in 
Kashmir it is known as Harvest Moon. 
Japan is under Libra. Screen stars born 
in this sign are Geo. O’Brien, Ralph 
Forbes, Marilyn Miller, Neil Hamilton, 
Maurice Chevalier, Dolores Costello, and 
Greto Garbo, whose pet color by the way, 
is brown. 


June 20. 
alkalines, as 
Asparagus, 


A girl born on Monday should wear 


shimmering silvery-violet colors as jewels, 
Pearls set in Silver, the Metal of Luna 


the Moon. Her perfumes are either 
White Rose or White Violet, flowers 
White Madonna Lilies or  Lily-of-the 


Valley; the musical note for Monday is 
b; and the person’s characteristics under 
Luna’s influence are: intuitional, imagina- 
tive, romantic, versatile and whimsical. 

Tuesday’s child is ruled by Mars; [ron 
the metal; Red the color, Amethyst set 
in steel the jewel; the musical note is c; 
flowers, Sweet Basil, Aloes, Anemone; 
perfumes, Honeysuckle, Hawthorn; char- 
acteristics, energetic, forceful, sometimes 
militant. 

Wednesday’s child is ruled by Mercury; 
color Yellow; jewel, Agate; clothing for 
this day, green shades shot with rain- 
bow colors; the musical note is e; flowers, 


Azaleas, Ferns; perfumes, Narcissus, 
Fumitory, Storax, Benzoin; character- 
istics, mereurial disposition, versatile, 


intellectual, perceptive. 
Thursday’s child should make the most 
of the beneficent day of Jupiter; the 


metal, Tin; color, Blue; musical note, 
g; colors appropriate, are Blues or 
even Searlet; jewels, Emeralds, Sap- 


phires; flowers, Jasmin, Red Roses; per- 
fumes, Wild Pinks, Saffron, Pome- 
granate; characteristics, generous, good 
judgment, genial, optimistic and under- 
standing. Helen Chandler, screen star 
likes Thursday of all days, especially if 
it be a rainy day. 

Friday’s child is ruled by Venus; color, 
dark Indigo-Blue; metal, Copper; musical 
note a; jewels, Beryl, Lapis-Lazuli, Tur- 
quoise set in polished Copper; flowers, 


Orchids, Poppies, Peach blossoms; per- 
fumes, Damask Rose, Violets; character- 
isties, gentle, kind, lover of arts, par- 
ticularly lover of flowers. Wm. Haines 
is said to be tearful of Friday, especially 
Friday the 13th. 

Saturday’s child is ruled by Saturn; 
metal, Lead; color, Green; musical note, 
f; appropriate colors to wear, Black or 
Brown, brightened with Orange; jewel, 
Onyx; flowers, Bluebottle, Monkshood, 
Amaranthus; perfumes, Heartease, Fumi- 
tory, Quince; characteristies, thoughtful, 
temperate, sober, cautious, secretive. 

Sunday’s child belongs to the Sun; the 

metal, Gold; Orange the color; musieal 
note, d; colors to wear, Roval-Purple with 
gold ornaments; jewel, Ruby; perfumes, 
Sandal, Saffron, Cinnamon; flower Heli- 
trope; characteristics; proud, likes ap- 
proval, conscientious, dignified, and self- 
satisfied. 
Bancroft, screen star sends 
flowers to all friends the very moment he 
hears of their arrival at the hospital. 
His wife awakens him of a morning by 
tickling his nose with a sprig of Orange 
blossoms—lueky George! 


George 


Lilvan Tashman’s garden blazes with 
Zinnias; it also boasts a Pepper tree so 
big that the dining table beneath its laey 
boughs ean seat fifty people. Lilyan does 
not wear flowers for formal wear as so 
many other sereen stars do. 


Harry Woods, screen villain, designs 


gardens for his friends after working 
hours. 
Marie Dressler believes Onions are 


“the life of the party” so insists on a 
dash of them in most everything, ex- 
cept maybe her coffee. She also likes 
horseradish, especially in mayonnaise. No 
wonder Marie is so healthy. 


Clive Brooks loves to work in his gar- 
den. In one part is a fine English Rock 
Garden, elsewhere an interesting Desert 
Garden, planted with Cacti and Yucea. 

Fay Wright’s favorite flower is the 
Tulip, but she grows Primroses, Hya- 
cinths, and Nareissi too; her garden 
boasts the most venerable Eucalyptus tree 
in Hollywood. It is healthy to have these 
trees growing near; they absorb malaria. 


Dick Arlen and wife, Jobyna Ralston, 
love to study garden books and made 
their garden all by themselves. Dick is 


quite a tree surgeon. His favorite 
flower is Jasmine. 
Jose Majiea, noted tenor, studied 


agriculture in Mexico before going to 
Hollywood. He specializes on _ prize 
Tomatoes. 


HORTICULTURAL ASPECTS OF OCTOBER 


Day of Flower. tree 

month or plant Meaning 

Oct. ist....Sycamore ........ Curosity 
yo ee Crime 
| ae ere Feasting 
4th....FPennel ...........Foree 
ee” eee ee Frankness 
6th....Endive ..........Frugality 
7th....White Dittany....Passion 
Sth.... Sweet Wiag....... Fitness 
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9th....Moonwort ........Forgetfulness 
10th....Water Willow....Freedom 
ROR. SOON. 2 kei cee Death 
12th....Love Lies Bleeding . Desertion 
13th....Apricot Blossoms .Doubt 
CC ee! ee Dreams 

1) a re 8 
16th....Chestnut Tree....Judgment 
17th....Stramonium ......Disguise 
1sth....Carolina Syringa..Disappointment 
19th....Eupatorium ......Delay 
20th....Love in a Mist...Embarrassment 
Zist....Gourd .ee.e.. - extent—Bulk 
co ee er Exalted 
23rd....Aloe Pree 
24th....Pennyroyal ..... -Flee Away 
25th... .Oak aids wa oars 
20th. ...Prieuy Pear. ...4 Satire 
27th... .Coriander .....-Hidden Merit 
28th....Red Dabiia...... . Unbelief 
29th....White Dahlia.....Conscience 
30th. ...Fuller’s Teazle....Affected Humor 
BRO ss > EE a acviawe Falsehood 


* Regarding YOUR FLORASCOPE : 


The president of a large city Garden Club 
recently urged me to give readers of this 


magazine further information regarding their 
birthdays, colors, perfumes, flowers, vegetables 
to eat, and medicinal herbs to take, covering 
a full year. She planned a large Garden Club 
tea she said and hoped that by using this 
feature as a drawing card that the tea would 
be a big financial success. Others have written 
me from Alaska to Florida and all points east 
and west, so commencing with the present 
issue and continuing for a full year you will 
find just what you have been wanting to know. 
(But—no_ astrological questions will be 
answered ) 

Watch that your subscription does not ex- 
pire meanwhile or you may Miss a number 
Ido your friends a favor by telling them of 
this interesting feature so they can also sub 
seribe in order to obtain the information. 

Another thing,—-a brand new feature,—in 
addition, will be the flower, plant or tree for 
each day of each month throughout the year. 
You certainly won't want to miss a_ single 
issue just for this alone. 


Planning and Planting a Small 
Rock Garden 


(Continued from page 419) 


one distinetion—that nobody will agree 
with it (or any other list) for some plants 
that do well in one section, or even in one 
garden, amount to nothing in another; 
but as far as possible these plants are 
those which will sueceed over a large area 
and under a wide variety of conditions. 
Some of them are relatively common, 
some rather searee, and a few rare but 
all can be obtained in this country. From 
the thousands of plants available, it is 
obviously impossible for any one person 
to make a list of the best ones and this 
one is offered only as a suggestion. 


Aethionema grandiflorum 
Alyssum spinosum 
Androsace sarmentosa 
Aquilegia alpina 
Arenaria caespitosa 
Arenaria montana 
Campanula garganica 

— muralis 

- carpatica alba 
Cornus canadensis 
Corydalis nobilis (shade) 
Daphne cneroum (evergreen) 
Dianthus arenarius 

- alpinus 

i graniticus 
Draba glacialis 
Erica and Calluna, various (if hardy) 
Gentiana acaulis 
Globularia cordifolia 
Hepatica triloba 
Heuchera sanguinea 
Iberis sempervirens 
Iris gracilipes 
Iris pumila 
Leontopodium alpinum 
Lewisia columbianum 
Penstemon rupicola 
Phlox subulata, Vivid 
Phlox douglasi 
Polemonium confertum 
Primula auricula 
Primula farinosa 
Saxifraga Mac Nabiana 
Saxifraga Bathoniensis 
Sedum dasythyllum 
Sempervivum arachnoideum 
Silene acaulis 
Veronica gentianoides 
Viola nedata 
Picea alba albertiana (Dwarf Alberta Spruce) 
Pinus montana mughus (Mugho Pine) 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary from the Catalogues 


, | ‘HIS is the only time of the year 
that I envy my gardening friends 
in England. In this country the 

curtain is about to come down for the 

Winter, except for those fortunate folk 

who live in the near-frostless South. 

Across the Atlantic, however, our British 

friends will be planting new things prac- 

tically every day during the entire 

Winter. 

Yet there is something to be said for 
our climate. It forces us to consider 
what we want to plant, when if we could 
plant at any time, we would be tempted 
to let things slide. During the next two 
or three weeks we must plant those things 


which demand late transplanting. Other- 
wise our chance will be gone for another 
year. 
MISS WILLMOTT’S LILY 
Lilium Willmottiae is one species 


which should be planted in Fall, either 
in seed or bulb. While with eare it can 
be carried over until Spring, I failed 
twice to establish it because the bulbs 
had begun to rot in storage. Since then 
I have succeeded with Fall-planted bulbs. 
Seed sown in Spring also comes strongly, 
but is just as easily planted now to ger- 
minate before we can safely work the 
ground in Spring. 

There is nothing quite like this fine 
Lily, which bears a tall pyramidal stalk 
of inflorescence (sometimes reaching five 
to six feet) in July, from which float 
from fifteen to twenty of the loveliest 
vivid orange-red flowers imaginable. 
These are recurved like the familiar Tiger 
Lily, but are more refined in appearance. 
The form of inflorescence is also unusual, 
resembling the old-fashioned electrie light 
fixture in which curving arms bore the 
light bulbs. When in bloom, the whole 
plant resembles a stately candelabra. 
This species holds a First Class Certifi- 
cate from the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 


AN EVERBLOOMING HARDY PHLOX 


Last Summer I had an excellent chance 
to observe this new garden gem, Phlox 
arendsi. It is a hybrid between P. Cana- 
densis and the common P. decussata of 
our gardens. Like P. canadensis, it 
blooms early in Spring, and if cut back 
when through blooming, will bloom sev- 
eral times during the Summer and early 
Fall. It grows only about twelve inches 
high, and spreads by runners much like 
P. canadensis. Two varieties are avail- 
able, Louise, a pale-lavender with darker 
eye, and Hanna, a soft-pink with just a 
trace of magenta. The introducer fur- 
nishes it in pots, so that it can be planted 
until quite late in Fall. 


NATIVE COLUMBINE HYBRIDS 


Many gardeners have learned by 
experience that when of equal merit, 
native species should be given prefer- 
ence over exotics, since the natives are 
usually more reliably hardy. This is true 
of Aquilegias (Columbines) in some 
parts of the country. 


BY R. M. CARLETON, (IIL) 


One specialist has been at work hybrid- 
izing the native Western Columbines, 
and has produced aptly named Rainbow. 
More than twenty color combinations in 
blues, pinks, yellows, and whites, can be 
expected from seed. I even saw one 
orange-colored specimen in one of trial 
beds. 

While 


planting, 


recommended for rock-garden 
this race of Columbines is 





Lilium Willmottiae 
Courtesy W. E. Marshall & Co. 


equally suited for border planting. Seeds 
of all Columbines are slow in germinat- 
ing, and are best sown now, so that they 
can be acted on by frost. They will 
sprout strongly in Spring. 

SEED OF ROSA ROULETTI 

Peeking into next year’s catalogs, I 
have learned that one American seed firm 
will offer seed of the famous miniature 
Rose, Rosa rouletti, the possession of 
which is the ambition of every advanced 
rock gardener. 

This tiny Rose, less than six inches 
high, seems almost too dainty and frail 
to be real. Yet I have seen three plants 
of it (that cost a friend of mine three 
dollars a plant), that had come through 
twenty-below-zero weather, and last Sum- 
mer bloomed for months. The tiny flowers 
are so small that when a bee lights on 
them, they are almost hidden. A full- 
grown specimen could almost be planted 
in a thimble. 

News that seed is available will be 
eagerly received by those rock-garden 
fans whose pocket books would not allow 


them to buy Rosa rouletti at the neces- 
sarily-high price it was able to command 
this year. 


A KING’S OWN FLOWER 


Geum borisii is the only flower of which 
I can find any record that was originated 
by a king. While royalty has always 
been interested in horticulture, palace 
gardens have been devoted to display 
rather than to plant breeding. But here 
is an excellent species which originated 
in the gardens of King Boris of Bulgaria, 
and which bears his name. 

If the faded flowers are kept picked, 
this Geum will bloom intermittently until 
frost. The fine orange-searlet flowers 
are borne on 12-inch stems. Seed ger- 
minates slowly, and is best sown in late 
Fall. Geum borisii is a reliable hardy 
perennial. ; 

THE LATEST ASTER 

On looking through my garden reeord 
for last year I notice that three species 
were in full bloom on November 15th. 
Of these, none could compare with the 
Aster, Mauve Cushion, whose lovely sil- 
very-mauve flowers were the color of 
shadows on clean snow. The inch-wide 
flowers seemed almost too fragile for the 
strenuous weather of mid-November. But 
there was nothing delicate about the pro- 
fusion of flowers that almost hid the 
thrifty cushion of leaves. 

When well grown, this species makes 
a round cushion of leaves about two feet 
across, from which the flowers rise on 
ten-inch stems. One precaution is neces- 
sary; it cannot stand excessive moisture 
in Winter, and should be covered with a 
piece of roofing paper to shut out rain 
and snow, which might otherwise rot the 
crown. 

A PINK BABY’S BREATH 

While Gypsophila pacificea is not 
exactly new, it is not generally offered 
by American seedsmen. Sometimes Sta- 
tice latifolia is sold as Pink Baby’s 
Breath, but this is incorrect. G. pacifica 
begins to bloom at about the time the 
last flowers on the paniculata varieties 
are fading. The feathery plants are 
nearly four feet tall, and are vigorously 
perennial. Like the paniculata varieties, 
this is an excellent “mixer” in cut-flower 
bouquets. The soft-rose-pink color blends 
to perfection with blue Delphiniums. 

Always remember that the generic 
name (Grypsophila means Lime-lover, and 
that this species will not grow in acid 
soil. 

A NEW GLOBE FLOWER 


Those who cannot get enough reliable 
yellow flowers will be delighted with 
Trollius ledebouri, Golden Queen, whose 
lively golden-yellow flowers are fully four 
inehes across, and are borne from late 
June to October. This variety grows 
fully three feet high, and like most Trol- 
lius species, is an excellent cut-flower. 

Those who have tried to grow other 
Trollius species from seed will be agree- 
ably surprised at the easy and strong 
germination of this variety. 











from Seed 


Dahlias 


EING a lover of Dahlias and having 


a real desire to obtain a large vari- 
ety, I decided to try my luck at raising 
some from seed. I purchased a packet 
of fifty choice seeds of the California 
type. In March I planted them in rows 
in a box in the house, and in due time 
was gratified to see the tiny plants push 
their way up through the soil. 

As the plants grew and became rather 
crowded they were transplanted into 
larger quarters, and finally as the warm 
spring days came on they were trans- 
ferred to the open ground in the garden 
plot. 

From the fifty seeds, for which I paid 
$1.50 (an exorbitant price, I thought 
at the time), I obtained forty plants. 
And how those plants did grow! Some 
of them were not quite so good, while 
others were very prolific and as the late 
Summer days approached I was awarded 
with some of the most gorgeous blooms 
that I had ever seen. There were many 
varieties of various shades. A beautiful 
pure-white, of the Peony Type, was very 
attractive; and year after year it pro- 
duces the same magnificent blooms. 
There were others of the Decorative 
Type, large and full, clear in color, and 
perfeet in form, which were the wonder 
and admiration of all who saw them. 


After the heavy frosts of Fall, the 
tubers were lfted and it was amaz- 
ine to see the number and size of the 


I was quite surprised as I had 
nothing like this the very 


bulbs. 
looked for 
first year. 

The experiment was most interesting 
throughout, and I felt well repaid for 


my investment, for I obtained tubers 
that were worth many times the price 
of the seeds, and the fun of watching 


the plants grow, seeing the buds appear, 
and finally bursting into massive bloom, 
made a worthwhile unde rtaking. 


PEARL PLAyrorpb, (Mieh.) 





Do They ‘‘Belong’’? 
LL persons who like to grow plants 
AX want something new in the garden 
from time to time. The problem is always 


whether 
well under 


the subject 
conditions 


what to buy and 
desired will grow 
existing in Southern California, 

Dahlias being no exception to the rule, 
the writer has compiled a list of introdue- 
tions of the last few years as being among 
the really fine varieties that have grown 
well here and can be recommended. Many 
fine Dahlias are introduced each year in 
the North and East that for various reasons 
may not be suitable for our long, dry 
summers and, which, until tried out and 
found suitable by some grower, should not 
be bought by the average home owner here. 

Most of the varieties range in price from 
50 cents a root up to as high as $10 or $15, 
The higher-priced varieties can be obtained 
in plants at half the price of a root of the 
same variety. Dahlia plants are rooted 
cuttings and if properly cared for by the 
grower who produces them will grow into 
fine, sturdy bushes and produce as many 
and as good flowers as a root. They will 


in turn yield a clump of roots at the end 
of the season and these will be true to the 
variety from which the cutting was taken. 

By following the simple instructions 
given by the grower success is an easy 
matter, 

The varieties listed in the following para- 
graph will be found satisfactory for our 
climatic conditions. There are plenty of 
others that are good, but these have all 
been grown successfully in the writer’s 
garden: 

American Legion, yellow; Achievement, 
bronze; Alice Boss, cameo pink; American Tri- 
umph (cactus), bright red; Arthur Grey, apri- 
cot; Beau Jaune, yellow ; Charles G. keed, rich 
reddish purple ; Claire de Lune, yellow; Donna 
California, rosy lavender; Daylo, gold; Dor- 
othy Stone, pink; Hagle Rock Fantasy, pale 
lavender; Hdward R. Hunt, fuchsia; El Rey, 
golden salmon; Fordhook Crusader, buff; Fort 
Monmouth, maroon; Gold Imperial, golden yel- 


rich 


low: Golden Goblin, gold; Gladys Sherwood, 
white; ZJvory, ivory; Jane Cowl, bronzy buff; 
Jean Aaron, pastel pink; Jersey’s Beauty, 
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pink ; Jersey’s Beacon, Chinese red; J. D. Tor- 
bert, salmon; Karl Bonawitz, dark red; Kath- 
erine Cole, cameo pink; Kathleen Norris, pink ; 
Kemp’s Violet Wonder, violet maroon; Laurel 
Beauty, pink; Linda Vista, rose pink ; Miss 
Delaware, bright pink; Monmouth Champion, 
orange; Mrs, F, Hyde, rose pink; Mrs. J. 
G. Carver, gold; Norman, red; Oriental 


Beauty, pink ; San Bernardino, clear pink; The 
World, garnet red; Thomas A. Edison, royal 
purple; Treasure Island, autumn; W. H. T., 
begonia rose. 

For. those who like the small Dahlias, 
there are the Miniatures. These come in 


Decorative, Cactus and Semi-Cactus types, 
and are very fine for use in the house for 
cut flowers. They are rapidly coming into 
their own and part of their popularity is 
due to the fact that they are not only very 
prolific but inexpensive. A few of the many 
good ones are Elizabeth Pape, salmon-pink; 
and Dundee, orange, both Semi-Cactus in 
type; and Good Luck, orange; Marquita, 
lavender pink; and Oh Min, orange and 
yellow. The last three named are Decora- 
tives. 

There are many good Pompons and one 
has only to select by color as most varieties 
offered are quite satisfactory. 

By J. F. CorpEs, 
(in California Dahlia Grower) 





Rooting Cuttings from Hard 
Wood 


RACTICALLY all hard wood ean be 

rooted from euttings in late Fall or 
early Winter. This makes it possible to 
obtain fine shrubs and trees at practically 
no cost, except the pleasure of the time 
devoted to the experiment. 

Prepare a box of gritty sand, at least 
four inches deep. Water several times 
to be sure the entire box is really damp. 
Sinee the euttings root better in slightly 
acid sandy soil, make up a solution of 
Vinegar and water (one part Vinegar to 
one thousand parts water) and sprinkle 
the sand thoroughly with the mixture 
through a fine nozzled watering pot. 

With a sharp knife, eut the woody 
stems desired diagonally at the “eye” or 
node. 
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Pull off most of the side shoots, 
dead leaves; but leave the 
Pine, Spruce, or Fir cuttings. 

Draw a straight line across the sand 
in the box, a half inch from one side, 
with a ruler or table knife. Insert the 
cuttings of each species side by side to 
at least an inch from the bottom of the 
box. 

Keep the box in a place free from 
frosts. In the Spring, mix up some pot- 
ting soil consisting of one part sand, one 
part good garden loam, and a four-inch 
flower pot of Bone Meal. Pot the euttings 
in two-inch pots and place them in a 
sunny position. As roots appear on the 
outside of the “ball” of earth inside the 
pot, it is time to transplant to larger pots. 
When a five-inch pot is reached, it is 
time to put the well-rooted cuttings out- 
doors in their permanent location in the 
vard. 


and 
needles on 


Rutu H. Les, (R. I.) 





Baptisia Australis or False 
Indigo 

APTISIA australis is perhaps the 

handsomest perennial that blooms in 
June in our garden. One specimen is an 
especially fine one, standing over forty 
inches tall and nearly five feet wide, and 
carries over seventy bloom spikes varying 
in length from six inches to nearly a foot. 

It stands in a dry sunny location and 
receives no special care, and no covering 
in Winter. Not alone is its beauty in its 
flowering, as the foliage is neat (a very 
dark green), and holds its color through- 
out the season. 

The slow in germinating. I 
did not set down the date when I planted, 
but as near as we could reeall, it took 
about a month for it to germinate. 

It is not common in gardens here, and 
the question frequently asked is, “What 
is that shrub?” But it is not a shrub, 
but a quick-growing herbaceous perennial. 
When the plants are to be set, be sure to 
decide on a permanent location, as the 
roots are long, 


seed is 


strong and numerous. 


J. X. WuiItr, 


Mrs. (Vt.) 
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Book Reviews 





BASKET PIONEERING. By Osma Palmer 
Couch. Illustrations and Diagrams by 
the Author. 168 pp. Orange Judd Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. Price $1.25. 
In the Introduction, Daniel Carter Beard 

well says: “I look upon this book as funda- 
mentally educational and touching the bor- 
derland of the coming new school which will 
produce doers and thinkers in place of par- 
rots,—doers who, like the American pio- 
neers, will push forward into newer and 
more fertile fields of thought.” ITllustra- 
tions combine with text in making the vari- 
ous stitches and weavings so simple that 
one can scarcely fail to secure any desired 
form. The book covers the commercial ma- 
terials ordinarily used and leads out to un- 
usual forms. Corn husks, pine needles, cat- 
tail flag, bireh bark, rushes, vines, and 
grasses are some of the materials used, and 
there are all sorts of baskets and trays and 
other things from the faney willow weave, 
for all uses, to the corn-husk hat and the 
vine-woven bird house. Campers will 
evolve through its help many beautiful and 
useful souvenirs, and the handy woman will 
find in it directions to materially aid her 
pin-money-at-home problem. 


HONEY PLANTS OF NORTH AMERICA. 

By John H. Lovell. Well illustrated with 
photographs by the author and others. 408 
pp. <A. I. Root Publishing Company, Me- 
dina, O. Price $1.50. 

This is not a new book, but it is an 
authoritative one which all flower lovers 
interested in bees will be glad to own. E. R. 
Root makes the thought-arousing statement 
that “more nectar goes to waste than is 
gathered. Fifty to eighty per cent of it is 
wasted because there are no bees to gather 
it.” Surely here is a big field for conser- 
vation. The book covers nectar, its secre- 
tion, protection, and distribution, pollen 
plants, honey plants (north of Mexico), 
and the honey floras of the different states 
as guides to the best locations for apiaries. 
It tells us which plants are valuable for 
pollen only, which produce nectar, and 
whether the honey is light or dark in color, 
pleasant or the reverse in flavor. The bee 
keeper will find in it a practical guide. 


THE MUSEUM COMES TO LIFE. By 
Cormack-Alexander. Profusely and ar- 
tistically illustrated with drawings. 207 
pp. American Book Company, New York. 
A tiny mouse slipped into the museum, 

and its heart-to-heart talks with the mu- 
seum creatures as they recalled their ex- 
periences during life, form a most sympa- 
thetic presentation of life on land and sea. 
The child who reads this book will never 
again find the museum dull. The great 
Bison will speak to him, as it did to the 
mouse, of its free life on the plain. He 
will go back with the Eagle to its cliff 
home, and will want to know a thousand 
and one things about the former dwellers 
of land and sea. 


FLOWER SHOWS. By Victor H. Ries. 91 
pp. Bureau of Publicity and Publica- 
tions, Ohio Association of Garden Clubs, 
Columbus, O. Paper, Price $0.50. 

Those connected with garden clubs will 
find in this a most helpful treatise on the 
organization, management, and judging of 
flower shows. There are so many things to 
be considered as to what to do and what 
not to do in the time, place, and manner of 
holding a flower show, publicity, financing, 
qualifications of judges, care of flowers, and 
many other details that the report of one 
experienced will be of inestimable service. 
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Modified Dutch Colonial Style * 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of The United States, In¢ 


EATURES of the eaterior are: 
Gable roof; long dormer 
front; hooded entrance porch lattice 

trimmed; enclosed sun poreh; shutters. 

Features of the interior are: Enclosed 
sunroom; fireplace as shown in sketch, 
arched opening between living and dining 
rooms; built-in china cabinets at either 
side; first floor bedroom; adjoining lava- 
tory; grade entry with stairs to basement; 
breakfast nook in kitchen; two bedrooms 
and complete bath on second floor. 

Comfortably home-like in appearance; 
convenient in plan, here is a house that 
offers real accommodations at a reason- 
ably low cost. If funds are limited, there 
are a number of ways in which the cost 
of building may be reduced. A bathroom 

‘an be made of the first floor lavatory, 

and the second story left unfinished for : 

time. The porch may be screened instead 
of glazed, left open or omitted entirely. 
The dining room and living room are 
separated by a wide arched opening which 
makes of them practically one large room 
and allows the fireplace, situated at the 
end of the living room, to be enjoyed 


across 


from both rooms. French doors at either 
side of the fireplace lead to the sun room, 
although if desired one of these might be 
eliminated, thus gaining desirable wall 
space. In the kitchen, seats are built into 
one corner with a pull-up table before 
them to serve the purpose of a breakfast 
nook. 

On the second floor are two good bed- 
rooms. One, a double room, has immense 
storage space under the eaves in addition 
to a large closet. The shape of these bed- 
rooms offers attractive possibilities for 
furnishing. Loeating the stairs at the 
rear makes it possible to reduce hall space 
to a minimum on both floors, an important 
consideration in the small house. 

Construction: Wood frame, exterior 
finish siding or shingles, shingle roof. 

Facing: North or west. 

Lot size: Approximately 50 feet. 


* Questions addressed to the paper will be 
answered by the Architects’ Small House Serv 
ice Bureau of the United States. Ine., con 
trolled by the American Institute of Architects 
and indorsed by the Department of Com 
merce, United States Government. Inclose self- 


addressed stamped envelope for reply. 
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Bible Stories 


OU children probably remember some 

months ago we had a story about a 
little baby boy who was found in a basket 
by the king’s daughter when she went to 
bathe in the river. You remember his name 
was Moses. This story is about that same 
Moses after he grew up to be a man. He 
loved God and did what God wanted him 
to do, always. 

Moses was chosen as the leader of God’s 
people called, The Children of Israel. They 
started on a long journey but they had no 
horses, cars or trains, but they had to walk. 
They walked a long ways and then their 
food was all gone. There were no towns 
in which to buy food. Moses told the people 
God would send them food because He was 
caring for them. 

The next morning the ground was cov- 
ered with something that looked like small 
white seeds, but it was not seeds but manna, 


the bread that God had sent to them to 
eat. It tasted like bread and honey. Each 
day the people gathered enough for all 


of them to eat, except on Sunday when there 
was no bread sent but the people had plenty 
because they gathered enough on Saturday 
to last over Sunday. 

God sent this manna until the people 
came to a place where they could get food 
again and they did not need the manna any 
more. They kept some in a jar so that 
they could remember how God had cared 
for them when they could not get food for 
themselves. 





A Little Friend from Japan 


HE little girl’s name is Ine, which 
means in English. “Springing Rice.” 


Her father is an army officer. They live in 
Tokio, the capital and largest city in Japan. 

Little Ine lives in a one story house, con- 
sisting of one large room covered with beau- 
tiful matting. The room contains sliding 
screens which can be pulled up and as many 
bedrooms made as are needed by the family. 
In the. daytime, the screens are slid back 
and the bed covers are all kept in a closet 
until night. Ine sleeps on a large mat with 
a wooden pillow which is hollowed out in 
the middle. This keeps her hair from be- 
coming disarranged because the girls and 
women of Japan have their hair dressed 
only every three or four days. 

The family all have little tables of their 
own from which to eat instead of one large 
table, and sit on mats. They have no chairs, 
sofas, or sideboards in their homes. Each 
little table which is only a few inches high. 
contains pretty cups and dishes and a pair 
of chop sticks. There are few things in the 
homes in Japan besides two or three pretty 
screens, some vases and a few bronze orna 
ments. 

Ine and her family do not ride in autos 
or trains, but in a little cart drawn by a 
man. The carts are called jinrikisha and 
the men are called coolies who wear dark- 
blue cotton garments, straw sandals, and 
straw hats. 

The children in Japan play many of the 
same games that the children in America 
play, such as hide and seek, blind man’s 
buff, a game with jackstones, but they use 
little bags of rice instead of jackstones. 
They also play battle-dore and shuttlecock. 

Riding out in the country many rice 
fields can be seen as this is the most im- 
portant crop in Japan. Japan is a very in- 
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teresting little country as many beautiful 
sights can be seen there, and there are so 
many shops where pretty things are sold. 





Nature Study 


HEREVER there are nut trees in the 

Fall there is where the little squirrels 
are to be found. This is Nature’s way of 
providing food for the little animals during 
the Winter, and is God’s way of caring for 
His creatures. 

How hard they work, taking nuts from 
the trees to a hole somewhere in a hollow 
tree or log for their winter supply. They 
fill their cheeks full of nuts, as many as it 
will hold, then scamper along to their store- 
house. The saucy little squirrels are not 
idle this time of year until the nuts are 
-arefully stored for next winter. 

The leaves are very beautiful in the Fall 
of the year, with their colors of red, yel- 
low, and brown. It is fun to walk in the 
woods and gather the leaves to make scrap- 
books and decorate the house. 

Folks who live in cities have to be con- 
tent with walking in the parks but here 
can be seen many beautiful sights as most 
trees show changing colors. 





Our Play Time 
TWO GAMES 
HE first game, “Little Miss Muffet,” is 

a circle game for indoors or out, by any 
number of children. 

Players form circle, with one, “the 
Spider” inside. Repeat the old rhyme, 
“Little Miss Muffet, sat on a tuffet, eating 
her curds and whey. Along came a spider, 
and sat down beside her, and frightened 
Miss Muffet away.” 

The spider goes to someone in circle at 
close of rhyme, who then becomes the spider 
for the next time. Continue until all have 
become spiders. 

The second game, “Little Boy Blue,” is 
not a circle game but can be played in- 
doors or out, by as many as desires. 

One is Boy Blue who is “asleep” at one 
side of room. The others are cows, sheep, 
and coming to Boy Blue repeat, “Little Boy 
Blue, come blow your horn, the sheeps in 
the meadow, the cows in the corn.” 

At the close, Boy Blue wakes up and 
gives chase to the others. If he catches 
one, that one becomes Boy Blue for the 
next game. Continue until all have been 
Boy Blue. 
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The Compost Heap 


HE Compost Heap is a valuable ad- 
junct to the farm, and especially on 
small areas, where some intensive form of 
agriculture, such as vegetable growing, is 
being carried out. A heap or pit can be 
made very economically. It utilises all 
sorts of vegetable and animal refuse which 
would otherwise be wasted, and converts it 
into a valuable manure, rich in vegetable 
matter and eminently suited for soils low 
in humus or subject to droughty conditions. 
The principle of the Compost Heap is the 
fermentation of easily-decomposed vegetable 
matter in the presence of earth and lime. 
Not only are substances like peat and 
straw, which form the usual basis of Com- 
post Heaps, thus decomposable, but almost 
every kind of organic substance, both of 
vegetable and animal origin, can be com- 
posted. Dead leaves, bush scrapings, saw- 
dust, weeds, tops and stalks of vegetables, 
as well as bone and animal refuse, can be 
treated in this manner. In the case of 
animal refuse the operation is much slower, 
and substances like bone should be first 
crushed. 

The best way of making and maintaining 
the Compost Heap will depend largely upon 
local surroundings. As a general method 
of procedure, the following will be found 
satisfactory. Make a heap with alternate 
layers of earth, refuse, and lime. Under 
the term “refuse” is included all the refuse 
material of animal or vegetable origin men- 
tioned above. Cover the whole with a layer 
of earth. When a sufficient quantity of 
refuse is again collected, place it on top of 
the heap and cover with a layer of lime, 
and lastly of earth, until the heap is 3 to 
4 feet high. The heap should be kept moist, 
and for this purpose all refuse water from 
the house, slops, etc., should be added. The 
heap may be conveniently watered by mak- 
ing a hole in the interior and pouring the 
liquid in. The final covering with earth has 
the object of absorbing any ammonia which 
is evolved in the process of fermentation 
and by the action of the lime. 

When the heap has been prepared it must 
be left to itself to ferment for a greater or 
less time. “Probably a few months will be 
sufficient, unless very refractory substances, 
such as bone, ete., are present. In a few 
months’ time it should be well forked over 
and another layer of lime and finally of 
earth should be added. In the course of 
another month or two it should be ready 
for use, and will provide, at a very slight 
cost, an excellent manure rich in humus, 
and will have utilised for the purpose a 
great amount of refuse material. 

When refuse material is burnt, the ashes, 
though still possessing manurial value on 
account of the lime, potash, and phosphates 
they contain, are of incomparably less 
value than the original substances out of 
which they are derived, owing to the ab- 
sence of humus material and of nitrogen, 
which have been lost in the burning. 

Instead of a heap, the Compost may be 
conveniently prepared in a pit. In either 
case the bottom should be cemented, or so 
drained that the liquid escaping from the 
mass can be collected and returned to the 
Compost. 

It will be found advantageous to prepare 
a second heap while the first one is ripen- 
ing and being used. It will also be found 
that if it is desired to use more concen- 
trated fertilisers, such as superphosphate, 
potash, and ammonium salts, these can be 
mixed with advantage with the compost 
manure before it is applied to the land. 
Used in this way they will be in less danger 
of leaching away, and will be of greater 
benefit than if applied directly to the land.— 
Queensland Agricultural Journal 
(Australia). 
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FLOWERS FOR SHADY PLACES 
From 
from readers who want information about 


time to time, questions appear 


flowers for shady places. In the December 
issue, 1930, Louis A. Sanchez wrote more 
than a column on this subject, and in reply 
to L. A. Ebner in the February issue, re- 
fers to this article, which was in the Ques- 
tions and Answers Department, and offers 
the following additions: 


“Hepaticas are desirable; Epimediums are 
especially fine; and Anchusa Myosotidiflora is 
a dream, and a very early bloomer; also Vio. 
lets are excellent early bloomers if conditions 
suit them. One of the finest flower beds I ever 
saw was one of assorted Tuberous Begonias 
planted under some Monterey Pines. 

What success one may have with plants 
under trees depends greatly upon the various 
characteristics of the trees; the amount and 
kind of shade (some dense trees let in much 
light from the side, while some less dense ones 
that spread wide and low are less favorable) : 
whether roots are close to the surface or deep, 
and whether they are thickly matted or not, 
which depends on the nature of the soil as 
well as on the kind of trees; whether the tree 
has some harmful effect on small plants other 
than the prevention of light, moisture, and 
nourishment, as, for example, the Eucalyptus 
tree whose seeds, and perhaps leaves, spread 
an oil that almost sterilizes the ground. 

Where the tree takes away moisture and 
nourishment, success may be obtained by rais- 


ing the level of the soil with material that 
possesses and can better hold both’ moisture 


and fertilizing agents. But care must be taken 
net to pile a lot of soil around the trunk of 
the tree for that might kill it. If much height 
is added, a stone, concrete, or brick wall should 
be made a little distance from the tree to 
allow access of light and air to the originally 
exposed trunk. In some instances this would 
lead to very attractive landscaping: but a 
round hole in flat ground might be unsightly 
and even dangerous. But in most cases an 
increase of less than half a foot would be 
sufficient and harmless to the tree. 

It is foolish to think that you cannot have 
anything but lawn in heavy shade. Innumer- 
able varieties of most lovely ferns will flourish 
where a lawn will not endure; and many gay 
flowers will bloom where a lawn would barely 
get by. I cannot imagine a gayer flower than 
my Doronicum Clusii in a very shady place. 
It is like a brilliantly-yellow Shasta Daisy.” 


NAPTHOLENE FLAKES CURE THRIPS 
Last year my Glads were so infected that 
I was getting ready to burn them when I 


read about the Naptholene Flakes as a 
remedy. I put each variety in a separate 
paper bag and put in a handful of the 


white Tar Moth flakes or Naptholene. The 
bags were tied and stored thus all Winter. At 
planting time I poured the flakes into each 
hole dug for the bulbs, about a good table- 
spoon full, and mixed it with the soil, plac- 
ing the bulb on tep. I have never had bet- 
ter blooming Glads. They have 6 to 10 
blossoms open at one time. 

Some people have been slow about using 
the Naptholene Flakes as a remedy for 
Thrips, as there was no very definite knowl- 
edge about it, so I am glad to give my ex- 
perience for what it is worth. 

VIOLA BEALE, (N.Y.) 
DO NOT USE WATER LILIES AT 
NIGHT 

I was having a very select dinner party 
and wanted the table to look especially nice. 
I hiked all the way to the city market for 
Water Lilies, arranged them in glass bowls 
so that the stems would show, and they 
were lovely. But when we went in to din- 
ner, of all the funny looking things I ever 
saw, they were the funniest. They had 
closed up tight, and looked like little green 
marbles tied on to a string. 


ELLA CANDLER Brown, (N. J.) 


EFFECTIVE TOMATO TRELLIS 
The inclosed picture will give a fair idea 
of our trellis in service, but was taken 
before the plants were very large. 











The frame is of 2 by 4 studding, cut into 
four foot lengths and nailed together in X 
fashion, as shown in the accompanying 
sketch. 


Twenty-four-inch wire netting is stretched 

















across these frames, leaving a space of 
about six inches in the center for the plants 
to grow through. It is easy to cultivate 
under this trellis; it admits air under the 
branches, and fruit ripens more evenly and 
does not rot. It is a better plan than 
staking. 
Mrs. E. BOSSEMEYER, JR., ( Nebr.) 
FOR A LITTLE SHUT-IN 

When one lies quiet all day it is nice to 
have something to watch for changes in it. 
Nothing is better than a pet or some grow- 
ing thing. This one is fine. 

Sew a coarse piece of light-green flannel 
around a glass tumbler. Invert this in a 
saucer of water. Dampen the flannel and 
sprinkle whole flax seed over it. Keep 
water in saucer and flannel wet. In two 
weeks it will be lovely. A tiny soldier or 
figure on top of tumbler will be pretty for 
the invalid. 

Mrs. J. C. DARNELL, (Texas) 





CHRISTMAS CACTUS DOES NOT 
BLOOM 

In regard to the Christmas Cactus, 
answered by Floyd Bralliar, (Tenn.): I 
have never tried to make mine bloom more 
than once a year, as I have other flowers 
for summer bloom. I set mine out in the 
yard in partial shade, in the Spring, and 
give it no more attention till Fall, when I 
bring it in and begin watering it. I give 
it some commercial fertilizer when I bring 
it in, and again when in bud. It is planted 
in sandy soil, and I never repot it. New 
Years day it held sixty-four and 
buds. | continue watering it the same as 
my other plants until Spring, and time to 
put it outside again. 
Mrs. F. 


blooms 


W. Jounson, (Ohio 


A SKUNK EPISODE 

We know of a rather amusing skunk 
episode which might interest Cora L. Sher- 
wood, (N. Y.) 

Some friends of were sitting one 
evening with the doors open when a mother 
skunk walked into the house, through the 
front room, into the “spare” bedroom, 
climed onto the bed, curled up and went 
to sleep. The woman was dismayed, but the 
man quietly shut the bedroom door. Early 
the next morning they opened the door; 


ours 


the skunk jumped down from the bed, 
walked out as nonchalantly as she had 
entered, and went home across the fields. 


They followed her to her nest. Evidently 
she was weaning her kittens and so spent 
the night away from them. 

(Mich. ) 


Mrs. JAMES I. COOPER, 


DAHLIAS FROM SEED 

wast vear I tried to raise Decorative 
D.nlias from seed. The plants grew quite 
large, but the blossoms did not open well. 
Onlv half of the blossom would open, and 
not fully. The soil was rich, though rather 
heavy. 

I find the single Dahlias are 
raise from seed, and the flowers are satis- 
factory. 


easy to 


Mrs. J. W. FLEMING, (II! 


NOVEL EFFECT OF HAIL ON FRUIT 

A hail-storm that covered the ground 
two inches deep, fell June 26, 1914. The 
hail-stones were of all sizes to an inch and 
a half in diameter, and all were the shape 
of lozenges. Much fruit was knocked off, 
and quantities of mutilated fruit remained 
upon the trees. Some apples were merely 
dented and others were cracked to look 
like a pane of glass struck by a_ stone. 
Some pears had a half split off, and the 
peaches were badly pitted. 

The remarkable thing about this injured 
fruit was its quality—it was the best. This 
fact I pondered for years, and __ finally 
reached what I believe is the right solu- 
tion. To heal the injured fruit, the tree 
had to furnish extra sap, which accounted 
for the fine quality of the fruit. 


Two more hail-storms have been since 
that time, but the hail-stones both of these 
times were like pieces of broken jagged 


rock, the largest being two to three inches 
across. One of these latter storms came 
in August, and all of the fruit that was 
struck rotted, while all, no matter how 
badly mutilated by the June storm, healed 
and went to maturity. 


FrREDERIC T. JENcKS, (R. I.) 
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PLANT TULIPS THIS FALL 

sizarre, Bybloemen, and Parrot Tulips 
should be planted more freely to contrast 
with the plain-colored varieties, and the 
bronze and yellow. They are two or more 
colors in stripes, and the Parrot variety 
is very odd shaped. Many bulb dealers 
offer many breeds now. ‘Try and learn 
about them before Fall and get a start, or 
as many as you can afford. 

Mrs. ILirr, (Kans.) 

REMEDIES FOR IVY POISONING 

No. 1. Rub Goldenrod leaves to a pulp in 
a little water ‘and use this water on poisoned 
part which will soon dry up. 

No. 2. Old Indian remedy.—Sweet Fern 
steeped into a strong tea and_ poisoned 


parts kept wet with this will cure bad 
case. 
No. 3. Crush or grind leaves of the wild 


Lobelia herb in hog’s lard and use as poul- 
tice. Do not waste juices. Use all. 

No. 4. One handful of Spearmint leaves 
fried in tablespoon lard until they are crisp. 
Use lard to bathe affected parts. 

No. 5. Dig a piece of Poke root, crush it, 
and fry it in a little lard and this will cure 
Oak poisoning. It may also cure Ivy poison- 
ing, but the two are a little different. 

There are other remedies, but this col- 
lection merely shows that in Nature there 
is always a cure for an ill, and right near 
you in her laboratory. Ivy poisoning with 
many is almost as bad as a snake bite. 


Mrs. J. C. DARNELL, (Texas) 


EXPERIENCE WITH REGAL LILIES 

Last Spring I bought twelve Regal Lily 
bulbs and planted them about six inches 
deep. In the bottom of each hole, I put 
about a quart of sand and rotten straw 
which was mixed with the dirt. They all 
bloomed last Summer, but only one blossom 
on a stem. 

In September of 1932, I tried an experi- 
ment on six of the bulbs. I went to a 
neighbor and gathered a basket of sheep 
manure to use in my garden. About four 
inches from the six Lily bulbs I dug a 
trench about four inches deep, three inches 
wide, and filled it with sheep manure, As 
Fall frosts came on, I covered all the Lily 
beds with a rotten straw mulch about three 
inches deep to prevent freezing and thaw- 
ing of the soil, and also to catch and hold 
the winter moisture. 

The six bulbs sent up one strong stalk 
with from ten to twelve large blossoms on 
them. The other six sent up one or two 
small stalks, and only one or two blossoms 
on them, and they were no longer blos- 
than on the three stalks that had 
twelve blossoms. 


Mrs. MARIE PHELPS, 


SsommSs 
(Kans. ) 


RHUBARB AND ASHES 
We planted Rhubarb and covered it with 

coal ashes to a depth of two or three feet. 
A stalk which was pulled up measured a 
yard in length and the length of the leaf 
was 22 inches and it was 25 inches wide. 
The stalk itself was very large. 

Mrs. T. J. Coorsroru, (Maine) 


THE GOOD LADY BUG 

Last Fall the aphis were gradually suck- 
ing the life from our house plants. My 
sister gathered six or eight Lady Bugs 
from a window ledge and placed them on 
the infected plants. They scurried about 
the plants very busily. In a few days the 
aphids were entirely destroyed, and the 
Lady Bugs packed their bags, so to speak, 
and sought other fields. 

HeLEN E,. Ruy e, (Neb.) 
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PLANTS THAT ATTRACT BIRDS 


BOTANICAL NAME COMMON NAME FRUITS, WHEN COLOR EATEN BY BIRDS 

Amelanchier canaden- Shadblow............... MINS fa 5:5 cs: ioe Maroon Robins. 

sis ond laevis Service berry....... PS re 

Aronia arbutifolia.... Red Chokeberry.... Sept. to Jan..... Bright Red Lark—Meadow Lark. 

Berberis several var... Barberry ; Sept. to June.... Red ; . Grouse, Quail, Snipe, King 
Bird, Lark, Wren. 

Callicarpa japonica Jap. Beautyberry.. Avgust Violet. . Mocking bird. 

Celtis Hackberry, Sugarberry Aug. to Jan Bluebird, Cardinal, Flick- 
er, Mocking bird, Wax- 
wing. 

Cephalanthus... Bwuttonbuah « ...6.ecs cess September. . Brown . Grouse, Quail, Blackbird. 
Lark. 


Cornus stolonifera and Dogwood and Flowering September on 


Florida. Dogwood. 


White & Scarlet. Grouse, Partridge, Queil, 
Snipe, Blackbird, Blue- 
bird, Chickadees. 


Elaeagnus........... Silverberry Russian-Olive. September. . Yellow..... . Grouse, Bluebird, Wax- 
wing. 
Crataegus (several) Hawthorn ran .. Aug. to Jan..... Red. 
-uonymus americanus. Strawberrybush . .. Sept. to Jan..... Pink and Scarlet Wren. 
Gaylussacia baccata Black Huckleberry . July, August.... Black...... .., Most birds. 
ee. | A er eee Sept. to Feb.... Red..........) Grouse, Partridge, Phea- 
sant, Quail, Bluebird, 
Flicker, Mockingbird, 
llex verticillata Winterberry....... Sept. to Mar.... Red...... : Thrush, Waxwing, Wood 
) pecker. 
Juniperus virginiana Red Cedar.............. Sept. to May Dark Blue...... Starling, Waxwing, Warb- 
ler. 
IN 5s a scacsie ew ockce Honeysuckle............ July to Sept.... Red to Orange.. Robin. 
Morus.... DET 6 io 45.60 Sciacca July to Sept.... Red, White, Quail, Blackbird, Blue- 
Black. bird, Cardinal, Cuckoo, 
Kingbird, Lark. 
Malus Flowering Crab and apple. July to Nov.... Yellow. 
Nyssa multiflora Se ae Sept., Oct...... Black.......... Grouse, Flicker, Starling. 
ere eee ChoRecherry......scscc.es Aug., Sept...... Black Scarlet... Quail, Bluebird, Bobolink, 


Flicker, Kingbird, Lark, 
Oriole, Starling, Tana- 
ger, Woodpecker. 





Rhamnus cathartica.. Buckthorn.............. September...... Se Kingbird, Thrush 

MR, DUVOTEL VOP...«... FUME. .0.0ciccccccsecees Aug. to Oct..... Crimson........ Quail, Blackbird, Blue- 
bird, Chickadee, Flicker 
Thrush. 

Sree ee eee Aug. to Feb... .: Brick Red.. . Grouse. , 

MOMIDY oss eh edrcecn Raspberry... es cece as NS vocen as ~~ wees Grouse, Bluebird, Bobo- 
link, Cardinal, Chick- 
adee, Wren. : 

Sambucus........... BIGSTWOITY . «..0...0520550 SY, Aug....0.. rete Quail, Blackbird, Bluebird, 
Flicker, Kingbird, Ori- 
ole, Starling, Wood- 
pecker, Wren. 

Sassafras officinale.... Sassafrass............... siiccklanin ve tataiasig a sGiise d Pia ath. state eka euatesy 

TUNIS cicsrs ciao I ota Sth toe SAR enue amakmeuwe aeons Wild Geese, Bluebird, 
Waxwing. 

Symphoricarpos...... BHOWDOETY «..0.0 60sec Sept. to Dec.... White. : 

VibUrBUM... occ ccces WIS dorsi xksbase June to Oct..... Red, Biue...... Woodpecker, Snipe, Warb- 
ler, Starling, Thrush, 

oy Grouse. : 

5 Le. rr September...... a gan W oodpecker, Mocking 
bird, Lark, Kingbird, 
Flicker, Cardinal, Blve- 

7 bird. 

Vaccinium........... ee eee Cab. sc..4 TB iccccnne Many birds. 

H. D. HEMENWAY, ( Mass.) 
ARBORVITAE AND WHITE CEDAR SHALLOW-ROOTING TREES 


AGAIN 


On page 269, June, 1933 issue, a some- 
what wrong impression is given concerning 
the use of White Cedar. Common names 
are always uncertain, subject to neither 
rhyme or reason, and like Topsy just grow. 
Thus it happens that White Cedar applies 
to Thuja occidentalis in the more northern 
areas where this species is common, whereas 
in the South or along the eastern coastal 
region, from Massachusetts to Mississippi, 
it would refer to Chamaecyparus thyoides, 
sometimes also called Southern White 
Cedar. The two trees look very much alike 
and without examination of the cones 
might be thought by the layman to be the 
same, and doubtless both have done their 
share of furnishing “Cedar” poles for the 
stringing of telephone wires. Apparently 
in no case does the name White Cedar have 
reference to a Juniper though Juniperus 
virginiana is commonly known as_ Red 
Cedar. 

As to the origin of the Deodar, there are 
only three true Cedars; one, Cedrus atlan- 
tica, from northern Africa, and the other 
two Asiatic. Cedrus libani, the Cedar of 
Lebanon of Biblical mention, comes from 
Lebanon as its name amply proclaims, and 
Cedrus deodara, or the Deodar, comes from 
the Himalaya Mountains. The Deodar is a 
very handsome evergreen, distinguished 
from the other two by its more drooping 
branches and considerably longer leaves 
whose silken softness to the eye belies their 
needle-like sharpness on contact. 

J. MARION SHULL, ( Md.) 


One of our hail storms was said to have 
broken a quarter of a million dollars 
worth of glass, coming as it did with a 
high wind. A few weeks after one of these 
storms, Wife and I visited Niagara Falls, 
and all of the trees on Goat Island were 
down. At the time we were there, the 
roads had been cleared, but otherwise the 
trees lay just as they had fallen. The 
depth of the roots interested me, for as 
they lay with roots perpendicular, they 
were not much more than | foot thick. 
There is so much moisture there that the 
trees do not drop their roots to find 
moisture, and so these trees were surface- 
feeding, and when this wind-storm came, 
it tipped them over like a row of bricks. 


FREDERIC T. JENCKS, (R. I.) 





The Popular Narcissus 
(Subject of our front cover illustration) 
HOSE who are interested in Nar- 
cissi are referred to page 379 of the 

September issue, 1925, and to page 151 
of the April issue, 1926. Two articles 
on the subject of the Narcissus com- 
prise more than three full pages which 
will give information to those who are 
interested in this general subject. These 
articles are illustrated with seven pic- 
tures, which includes Narcissus Bicolor 
Grandis, the one shown on our front 
cover this month. 

Another well-illustrated Narcissus ar- 
ticle will appear in an early issue. 
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Sj ’ D1. } , ‘ 

Simple Rose Planting Plan 
TO THE EDITOR: 

I am planning on planting Roses in four 
beds in the center of my garden, which is 
formal in design, and which is planted in a 
variety of perennials and bulbs with some an- 
uals to fill in. The beds are about as per 
dimensions on sketch herewith. 

I will appreciate a suggestion as to how to 
plant these, and whether it would be most 
effective to plant each bed in a different color; 
or would it be better to have each bed in 
mixed colors? 

Mrs. J. A. McIntTosH, (IIl.) 

Answer :—The sketch herewith will offer 
details of a plan for planting. It will prob- 
ably be best to plant Roses mixed as to 
colors. The Hybrid Perpetuals, or the 
thrifty growing varieties, should be planted 
toward the center, while the Hybrid Teas 
may be planted along the outer edge of 
the Rose garden. The separating of the 
colors into four sections is a matter of 
personal taste and would make a_ good 
appearance if separated in that way and 
the plantings were of approximately an 
even number of each color. 


O. W. HorrMan. 





‘ + > 
Botanical Names of Plants 
TO THE EDITOR :— 

I should like to learn the botanical names 
of the following: Air Plant, Wax or Desert 
Plant (bush, not Hoya Carnosa), Resurrec- 
tion Plant, Weeping Fire Cracker Plant, Irish 
Moss or Baby Tears, and the Royal Purple 
Plant. ERNA H. Matuys, ( Wis.) 


Answer :—Common names are sometimes 
purely local and not always possible to 
attach to the correct botanical name, but 
from various sources we have secured the 
following information: 

Air Plant, Bryophyllum pinnatum; Wax 
Plant (tree?), Rhus sueccedanea (shrub or 
tree to 30 feet); Resurrection Plant, Anas- 
tatica (erucifreae); Fire Cracker Plant, 


Chelone Baibatus; Baby’s Tears, Helxine 
pers Royal Purple Plant, Strom- 
bilanthes dyeranus. 

—(Eprror) 





Raising Hardy Phlox 


To THE EpIToR :— 

Will some of the readers who have had 
experience in growing the hardy perennial 
Phlox tell me which are the most robust 
growers and how to start them, as I want 
to raise them? E. M. B. 

Answer :—Perennial Phlox is raised from 
seed, cuttings, or divisions of the root. 
Seedlings do not always come true to type, 
and for this reason root divisions or root 
cuttings must be used in raising named 
varieties, Still, one gets very good plants 
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from seed, and where the plants are al- 
lowed to ripen seed in the garden, they 
self-sow freely. Seed may be sown in early 
Spring or in June, like other perennials. 
We always prefer to buy roots of named 
sorts, which are soon large enough to 
divide, selecting seedlings, if desired, when 
they show merit in bloom and habit. The 
following are excellent varieties: Thor, 
vivid pink with red eye; Bacchante, rose 
with carmine eye; Firebrand, scarlet with 
deeper eye; Enchantress, salmon pink, very 
fine; Europa, pure white with crimson eye; 
Mrs. Jenkins, pure white. In our own 
garden, we have found the pure-white very 
persistent in self-sowing. 
—Rural New Yorker 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by ee gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 


partment (” 














QUESTIONS 


IDENTITY OF LILY 
What Lily is it that puts forth leaves 

and does not bloom until the leaves die 
down? This Lily has six or seven buds 
or flowers in a bunch and is Orchid in 
color. After the bud bursts the bloom is 
like a Hyacinth. 

Mrs. C. Sropparp, (N. Y.) 


WANTS INFORMATION ABOUT JASMINES 

I would be pleased to have information 
on cultivation, propagation, ete., of the 
various Jasmines, such as the Day-Bloom- 
ing, Night-Blooming, Grand Duke. Con- 
federate, ete., ete. Any reader who can 
supply this information will be conferring 


a favor. a 
LIONEL T. Scorr, (La.) 


EVENING PRIMROSE DOES NOT BLOOM 
Will some reader advise me regarding 
my Evening Primrose (Missouriensis)? It 
is three years old and comes out each 
Spring, and has a few leaves on it, and 
then it stops growing. Suggestions as to 
care and culture will be helpful. 
Mrs. ARTHUR KRANTz, (Ohio) 


SMOKE TREE FAILS 


I am writing to ask you if you can tell 
me what the trouble is with our Smoke 





Tree. It seems to grow quite well in the 


Summer, throwing out new branches about 
a foot and a half long, but only gets that 
far along, as it “winter kills” clear down 
to the roots every year. What can we do 
to hinder it? It doesn’t get any chance 
to grow tall as it goes down so far in 
Winter. 
MARY F. Curtis, ( Me.) 
CARE OF IMPATIENS 
I have three Impatiens plants, sent to me 
in full bloom. The flowers have all gone 
by this date (July 20), and the leaves are 
rapidly getting yellow. I leave them in 
a sun porch. Should I set them out in 
the pots, sinking them in the ground and 
bringing them in when the weather is 
cold? ' 
Mrs. B. Bieecker, (L. I., N. Y.) 


PLANTS FOR WINDOW BOX IN SHADY 
LOCATION 
Will some reader please give me a list 
of plants for outdoor window box in a very 
shady location? 
Mrs. MELVIN RANDALL, (N. Y.) 


DOUBLE NARCISSUS BUDS BLAST 
Last Spring and in other years past, my 
double Narcissus blossoms do not open. 
Can any reader suggest a remedy which 
will make them bloom? The buds turn 
brown and blast, and fail to open. 
Mrs. D. E. Lorn, (N. Y.) 


BECHTEL CRAB DOES NOT GROW 
I have a Bechtel Crab, and while it 
flowers every year it does not grow tall. 
There are a few brown spots on the leaves 
at times. Suggestions for fertilizing and 
handling will be appreciated. 
Mrs. D. FE. Lorn, (N. Y.) 


LIST OF PERENNIALS WANTED 

I would thank some reader to give a list 

of perennial flowers that will produce a 

succession of bloom during the Spring, Sum- 
mer, and early Fall. 

Joun Baurt, Jr., ( Penna.) 


~ 


PRESERVATION OF AUTUMN LEAVES 

Years ago my mother used to fix her 
“Winter Bouquets,” from Autumn Leaves. 
She dipped them in something and sprinkled 
sugar or fine salt (sparingly), while damp, 
on the leaves; and I can remember how 
beautiful I thought they were. 

Can some reader tell me what substance 
was used for dipping the Leaves, and the 
process which was used? I can hardly 
think it was paraffine as that article was 
not so commonly used then. Would appre- 
ciate very much any information, for what 
is more beautiful than Autumn Leaves? 

Mrs. Sanrorp R. Hupson, (N. Y.) 


YUCCA DOES NOT BLOOM 

I have two Yucca plants, set about six 
feet apart. Last year both bloomed, the 
flowering spikes being about six feet high. 
This year one of them has two blooms about 
six feet high; the other plant, while it 
appears healthy, has a spindly bloom about 
two feet long. There is no apparent differ- 
ence in location, as to drainage, ete., and 
I am at a loss to understand why they 
don’t both bloom somewhat nearly alike. 


H. M. MILER, (Penna.) 
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Burpee’s Bulbs 


For Fall Planting 


Choicest bulbs—first-class in every re- 
spect—at amazingly low prices. Superb 
mixtures of all colors. All postpaid. 

26 Giant Darwin Tulips $1.00 
Perfect cup-shaped, long-stemmed flowers 
in many gorgeous pastel colors. 26 for 
$1; 100 for $3.85. 

25 Giant Breeder Tulips $1.00 
Many unusual and artistic shades not 
found in other Tulips. Highly decorative 
25 for $1; 100 for . 

27 Old English Cottage Tulips $1 00 
Rich in the more delicate colors and 
more varied in form than other types 
27 for $1; 100 for $3.75. 

22 Choice Daffodils $1.00 
A delightful assortment of the choicest 
and most popular trumpet varieties 22 
for $1; 100 for $4.50. 

14 Select Hyacinths $1.00 
Exquisite, sweet-scented flowers on 6- to 
8-inch spikes. 14 for $1: 100 for $7. 
Any three of the $1 offers, or three 
of anyone of the $1 offers, for $2.75 


The Sensational Parrot Tulip 
FANTASY 
Finest of all Parrot Tulips. 12 
bulbs only $1.15; 100 bulbs only $8 
Burpee’s Bulb Book free. Most helpfu 
guide to Fall planting. Tells all about 
Burpee’s guaranteed bulbs, roots, shrubs, 
roses, ete. It’s free. Write today. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
391 Burpee Blidg., Philadelphia 


















MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


or “Blue Bells’’ will bloom many years without at- 
tention. These roots must be planted this fall for 
next Spring's blooming. Large quantities of strong 
quality roots. 10 for $1.00—100 for $8.00. 

Phlox Divarivata—8 for 50c—20 for $1.00—100 for 
$4.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Hereford’s Gardens - - - - Oakford, Illinois 




















Strange As It May Seem 
Real manure (best of fertilizers) can now be 
made from garden rubbish without animals by 


a newly-discovered scientific process. It de- 
pends on a powder called ADCO which turns 
vegetable matter into genuine manure. Use 


it yourself, in your own garden. Book, “‘Arti- 
ficial Manure and How to make it,” FREE. 


ADCO WORKS Carlisle, Pa. 











HAMPDEN ADJUSTABLE 
FLOWER HOLDER 


Artistic arrangement assured. Adjust- 
able for long or short stems. Two 
interchangeable posts, 7 in. and 2 in. 
long. Distinctive gift or bridge prizes. 
Special introductory offer. $1.00 post- 
paid. 


HAMPDEN MFG. CO. 
17 Warren St. New York 





BUY FRUIT TREES NOW! 
Plant Fruit Trees this Fall before prices 
advance. Excellent stock. Our 79 years’ 
experience is your guarantee. Also complete 
line of bulbs, shrubs, roses, vines, etc. 

Write today for New Fall Catalog. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON COMPANY 
Box 420 Painesville, Ohio 




















INDIVIDUAL LABELS 


Embossed letters on 1%4’’ Aluminum Strip. Weather, Soil 

Proof and Indestructible. Very thing for putting away 

Dahlias this fall, Write for samples. Minimum 25 cents 
no stamps. 


For attaching to Plant or For sticking in soil in front 


Bush of Plant or Bush 

1-10 letters....... 3c Os ea. 1-10 lJetters....... 3c ea. 
1i-15 letters....... 3'2c ea, 11-15 letters....... 4c ea. 
16-20 letters.......40 ea 16-20 letters....... 4/20 ea. 


State style wanted. Print list to avoid error. 
L. R. WATKYNS 
7 Seabrizght Avenue Bridgeport, Conn. 


GLADIOLUS 
Our two new varieties 
Mr. LOUIS G. ROWE 
and SEABROOK WHITE 


with many others to be listed in our Fall 
List. Write for one. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Seabrook, New Hampshire 














Flower Srowew 


‘‘Our Magazine’’ 


A few extracts from thousands of _ letters 
received, prove the unique relationship between 
the Flower Grower, its Readers, and its Editor. 
We cooperate for the good of all. 


“IT do not see how I could get along now 
without THe FLOWER GROWER, it is so helpful 
with its monthly information on how to do the 
right things at the right time.” 

(Sherbrooke, Can.) 


“Enclosing check for renewal subscription 
for five years. I certainly appreciate the 
magazine and I have had it six or seven years. 
It is full of interest and really the best flower 
paper I have ever had.” 

(Ridgefield Park, N. J.) 


“You may be interested in knowing how I 
know of your magazine, particularly in view 
of the fact that I do not know any subscriber 
person‘illy. I have only recently returned to 
my old home in the country after a few suc- 
cessful years in the city and I returned here 
a rank amateur as far as horticulture was con- 
cerned. The old place needed a lot of fixing 
up and I did most of my garden:ng work 
through one of the most reputable concerns 
in the state. One young man who was 
assigned to my work particularly pleased me 
and he informed me that he was a graduate 
of Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
asked him if he could suggest to me some 
periodicals or text books that I might get that 
would enable me to read up the subject that 
was about to become my hobby. He informed 
me that I could spend a fortune in buying all 
of the books that have been published on gar- 
dening, but from his judgment I could get all 
of the practical information I wanted from a 
monthly magazine called THE FLOWER GROWER. 
I bought a copy at my boot-black stand a year 
ago—I’ve bought it every month since, 

This week-end, I brought home the March 
issue and Mrs. G——— has insisted that I delay 
no longer in sending in a subscription. She 
tells me that I missed one or two issues in 
the past year and is most desirous of having 
it come regularly every month to the house in 
the country. Thus the subscription.” 

(Providence, R. I.) 


“T have loaned my FLOWER GROWERS to a 
few friends and they like them very much. As 
for myself I do without all other magazines 
to have this one. It is the most interesting 
of all to me, and I am most enthused over it 
and enjoy every word from cover to cover.” 

(Belvidere, Ills.) 


“Your magazine still continues to be the one 
I eagerly await each month and one of the 
very few I file complete; everything in it is 
worth saving.” (Beverly Hills, Calif.) 


“THE FLOWER GROWER is eagerly looked 
forward to at the first of the month. In past 
years I have had a number of publications, but 
yours pleases me the best.” 

(LaFayette, Ind.) 


“Since taking your magazine I have become 
greatly interested in Lilies, Irises, and Gladi 
olus.—particularly the latter.—and this year I 
have had quite a lot of American Sunshine 
in my garden.—Glads and Irises imported from 
America, and blooming for the first time. 
Your readers will always be in your debt.” 

(Lawrence, New Zealand.) 


“Your magazine needs no boosting,—it cer- 
tainly is fine, and one reading surely will con- 
vince anyone who is at all interested in 
gardening or flowers.” (Oradell, N. J.) 





What Plant Inventors Are Doing 


Epiror’s Nore—It is proposed to briefly note 
the invention in plant patents which are is- 
sued by the U. S. Patent office. Readers who 
are interested can obtain copies of these pat- 
ents by sending 10c in currency to Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 


70. ROSE. Richard Diener, Oxnard, Calif. 
Granted July 18, 1933. 1 Claim. 

The climbing or trailing Rose plant herein 
described and shown, characterized particu- 
larly by its extraordinary growth of wood, the 
ease with which cuttings take root, and its 
superior grafting, qualities, all of which make 
it particularly suited for use as understock. 

72. PINK ROSE. Frank Schramm, Crystal 
Lake, Ill. Granted July 25, 1933. 1 Claim. 

The exclusive right to reproduce a new and 
distinctive variety of roses, substantially as 
that herein shown and described, character- 
ized particularly by its very large bloom of 
unusual depth and large petals, its bright 
glowing rose-pink colorature uniformly 
throughout the extent of the petals, except at 
their inner ends, having a tinge of yellow 
forming its inner corolla, its dark-green pin- 
nated leaves, its very long and strong pe- 
duncles, its free and strong-growing qualities, 
the prolificness of its bloom, its ease of propa- 
gation, and its ability at all times to emit an 
aroma of delicate and lasting fragrance of 
great extent. 


October, 1933 


ANSWERS 


BEDDING PLANT FOR GRAVE 

Alternanthera is a low, edging Plant. 
The dense mass of small leaves are blotched 
with orange, red, or crimson; or shaded to 
dull purple. 

John A. Salzer Seed Co. of La Crosse, 
Wis., lists the Plants, and Geo. W. Parks, 
Greenwood, S. C., lists the seed of Alter- 
nanthera. 

As for bordering a grave, this style is 
not as much used in modern, well-kept 
cemeteries, as formerly. Nothing surpasses 
a nice, green grassy, level plot. The lot 
being raised according to the specified 
height making all lots uniform in appear- 
ance. One nice plant, say a pink Geranium 
planted: back of the headstone marker and 
the customary fresh bouquet is sufficient. 

My home-town Cemetery (which contains 
more graves than living inhabitants in the 
small town) is beautifully kept. The prin 
ciple Shrub used is Spiraea van _ houtte. 
along driveways; and planted on the same 
corner of each lot, in triangular shape. 
Blooming as they do at Memorial Day time, 
when most graves are nicely decorated, it 
makes a heavenly picture. 

A clump of Tulip bulbs may be planted 
in a cluster on a grave, they will bloom 
by May 30th in the form of a bouquet, and 
come up each year, 

A Pyramidal Arborvitae looks well 
planted at each end of the long, low monu 
ments now much used. 

In a new Cemetery at St. Paul, Minn.. 
the ground is level, like a lawn; the 
markers are depressed lower than the sod. 
this makes it easy for the lawn mower. 
No monuments are used, but boulevards 
and all are beautifully landscaped. More 
and more City Cemeteries are being 
worked out along certain plans and rules. 
to which all owners of lots must conform, 
making them more beautiful. 

There is always much that can be im- 
proved in most small-town Cemeteries. 
And of all sad pictures,—is a neglected 


graveyard. RENA Bauer, (Wis.) 


CHOICE OF TWELVE BEST DAHLIAS 

The twelve best Dahlias are a matter of 
opinion. My best twelve are as follows: 

1. Mrs. I. de Ver Warner 

2. Jersey Beauty 

3. City of Trenton 

4. Marmion 
5. Comstock he : 

6. Pride of California 
7. Souvenir de Gustave Doazon 
8. Cleopatra 

9. Thomas Edison 

10. Amun Ra 

11. Gladys Sherwood 

12. Audrey Davenport 

WALTER WASHINGTON, (Pa.) 
WINTER-BLOOMING IRIS 

Iris Stylosa is listed by nurseries in 
the milder climates of this country. It is 
found native in these countries: Algeria, 
Asia Minor, Northern Smyrna and Greece, 
and islands lying along Greece,—so it is 
a native of warm climates. 

There is such a thing as acclimating 
plants, shrubs, ete. 

To be sure to keep them from winter- 
killing in colder climates, such as Northern 
Ohio, they would need ample _ protection 
out-of-doors, and these conditions would 
favor dormancy. Under these conditions, 
they would bloom in the Spring. 

Growing them in conservatory would be 
the best way of having them bloom in the 
Winter, in colder climates than of the 
native countries, 

This Iris forms large clumps, but if 
your Tulips remain only a year it would 
not interfere with them. 


Crinton A. BEACHEY, (IIl.) 
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LIST OF PERENNIAL AND ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


Answering Julian P. Branch, (Tenn.) 
December, 1932, issue: 


The following is a list of Perennials and 
Rock Garden plants in their different 
blooming points and classifications: 


MOST POPULAR PERENNIALS 


Columbine Aquilegia in varieties 
Anemone Japonica 

Coneflower Rudbeckia purpurea 
Hollyhocks Althea rosea 
Sunflower Helianthus 

Larkspur Delphinium 


Dianthus barbatus 
May Pinks Dianthus in varieties 
Fox Glove Digitalis gloviniae- 
Golden Glow flora 
Coreopsis lanceolate Rudbeckia lanceolate 
Gaillardia grandiflora 

(Blanket Flower) 


Sweet William 


PERENNIALS THAT BLOOM 8 WEEKS OR MORE 


Perennial Pea 
Gaillardia grandiflora 
Coreopsis lanceolata 


Speedwell 
Lathyrus latifolius 
elphinium 


Larkspur Veronica longifolia 
PERENNIALS FOR SUNNY PLACES 
Coneflower Shasta Daisy 


Sweet William 
Beard’s Tongue 
Baby Breath 
Fox Glove Gypsophila 
Gaillardia grandiflora Digitalis 
Coreopsis lanceolata flora 
Perennial Flax Linum perenne 


Rudbeckia purpurea 
Dianthus barbatus 
Pentstemon barbatus 


glovinea- 


FOR SHADY PLACES 


Anemone Japonica 
Columbine Aquilegia 
Hardy Pansies Viola 


Forget-Me-Nots Myosotis palustris 


YELLOW FLOWERED PERENNIALS 


Columbine Hardy Sunflower 
Gaillardia grandiflora Aquilegia chrysanthia 
Coreopsis lanceolata Hypericum mosiria- 
Hemerocallis flava num 

Gold Flower Rudbeckia lanceolate 
Golden Glow Helianthus 


WHITE FLOWERING PERENNIALS 


Achilla Ptarmica 
Day Lily 

Snow In Summer 
Shasta Daisy 
Hibiscus Crimson Eye 


Campanula carpatica 
Gypsophila paniculata 
Hollyhocks 
Physostigia Virginica 
Veronica Virginica 


Aquilegia Yueea 
Arabis Alpina (Rock Funkia 
Cress) Cerestium 


PINK AND RED FLOWERING 


Hollyhocks Beard’s Tongue 
Hibiscus moschentos Phlox subulata 
Moss Pink Dianthus 

Garden Pinks Momordica didyma 
Anemone Japonica Lobelia cardinalis 
Balm, Fragrant Pentstemon barbatus 
Cardinal Flower 


BLUE FLOWERED PERENNIALS 


Chinese Bellflower Echinops ritro (Globe 


Larkspur Thistle) 

Kansas Gay Feather Eupatorium  coelesti- 

Hardy Sage num 

Forget-Me-Not Eryngium (Sea Holly) 

Columbine Platycodon 

Speedwell Liatrus 

Flax Salvia azurea 

Campanula persici- Aquilegia caerulea 
folia Veronica subsesslis 


Centaurea Montana Linum perenne 


APRIL BLOOMING 


Anemone Sangiunaria canaden- 
Bloodroot sis 

Candytufts Iberis sempervirens 
English Daisy Bellis perennis 


MAY BLOOMING 
Sweet Williams and 


Garden Pinks 
Dianthus Varieties 


Forget-Me-Not 
Moss Pink 
Lily-of-the-Valley 
JUNE BLOOMING 
Baby's Breath 
Adam's Needle 


(Yucea) 
Blackberry Lily 


Sneeze Weed 
Bleeding Heart 
Columbine 
Beard’s Tongue 


JULY BLOOMING 
Evening Primrose 
Canterberry Bell 
Perennial Flax 
Gaillardia grandiflora 


Loose Strife 
Coneflower 
Oenothera 
Campanula Medium 


Hollyhocks Veronica 
Speedwell Physostegia 
False Dragonhead Rudbeckia 
Golden Glow Pentstemon 


Beard’s Tongue 
Balloon Flower 


Platycodon 
Lythrum 


Flower Jrower 


AUGUST BLOOMING 

Kansas Gay Feather Hardy Hibiscus 
St. John’s Wort Hardy Sage 
Chinese Bellflower Black Eyed Susan 

SEPTEMBER BLOOMING 
Cardinal Flower Coreopsis lanceolate 
Perennial Pea Shasta Daisy 
Gaillardia grandiflora 


BLOOMING AFTER FROST 


Chrysanthemums Plumbago 
Gaillardia grandiflora Asters 
Coreopsis lanceolate Helianthus 
Snapdragon Anemone 


FOR PRETTY FOLIAGE 

Adam's Needle 
(Yucca) 

Eulalia Zebrina 


Giant Rud. 
Anemone papinica 


ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
Gentiana andrewsi 
Gypsophila 
Hypatica acutiloba 
Hypericum 
Heuchera 

Linum 

Lynchis 

Myosotis 

Nyseta mussini 


Achillia 
Agrostemma 
Allium 

Alpine Aster 
Alpine Poppy 
Alyssum saxatile 
Anchusa 

Anemone pulsatilla 
Aquilegia Alpina 


Arenaria caespitosa Pentstemon 
Arabis Poppy 

Asperula Primula 

Aubrietia Sagina linnaei 
Campanula Saxfraga decipiens 


Sedum 

Silene schafta 
Spirea filipendula 
Salvia azurea 


Cerastium 
Cheiranthus allioni 
Chelone glabra 
Daphne cneorum 
Dwarf Delphiniums Trilliums 
Dianthus Deltoides Veronica cupressis 
Doronicum Viola 
Erinus Alpinus Wall Flower 

Mrs. THERON CLARK, (Ind.) 


BLEEDING HEART 

Who was guilty of starting that absurd 
name? The plant was introduced and well 
known for twenty years (I should think) 
under the nice short name of Dielytra 
(Dicentra now) before some old granny 
named it Bleeding Heart, which hasn’t eVen 
the merit of being an old name. 

The first plant of it I ever saw was in 
a 4-inch pot, and I carried it in my hand 
all the way from Hartford to West Avon, 
10 miles. It looked so tender and tropical 
that I thought it was foolish for my aunt to 
send it out to the farm. But next year 
it had thirteen sprays. That was about 
1859 and it was called Dielytra, then 
recently introduced from Japan. 

GEORGE S. Wooprurr, (Iowa) 


ZINNIA TROUBLES 


Answering Mrs. Edith A.  Proudfit, 


(Wash.) : 

I have had the same experience with 
Zinnias. I tried everything to my knowl- 
edge until I hit upon a soil test, which 
proved acid conditions which affected Zin- 
nias and Phlox. By applying ground lime- 
stone, I mean just this (not hydrated 
lime), I corrected this acid condition, and 
Phlox, Zinnias, and Chrysanthemums re- 
main now green to the last leaf. Hydrated 
lime has an ammonia burning quality 
which plants resent, while this is absent 
in limestone, and price is the same. Here 
it is 90¢ for 80 pounds which is fine texture 
quality, and goes a great way. 

Mrs. CHas. C. WHITLOCK, (N. Y.) 
OPERATION OF GREENHOUSE 
Answering Mrs. Charles Hirschfeld, 

(%. ¥.}: 

This lady asks a question that would 
take a mighty long letter to answer. 
Would advise Fritz Bahr’s book, ‘“Com- 
mercial Floriculture,” sold by A. T. De La 
Mare, Box 100, Times Square Station, New 
York City. Too many people have an idea 
that running a greenhouse is a simple 
thing and an easy way to get rich. It 
may have been once, but that was before 
my time. 

JosEepH R. DEMERS, ( Mass.) 
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Plant Now! Hardy, Easily Grown 


Aristocrats for the 
Perennial Garden 


$1.00 Special 


Doronicum (Leopardbane) 2-3 ft. 
Magnificent golden yellow daisy-like flowers 3-4 
ins. across. April-May. Excellent for cutting, 
blooms with bulbflowers. 5 for $1.00. 


Gypsophila Bristol Fairy 2-3 ft. 
A large double flowered, greatly improved Baby’s 
Breath. 3 for $1.00 


Dianthus Knappi 112 ft. 
An unusual type of garden pink with lemon yellow 
flowers. For border or rock garden. 5 for $1.00. 


Lychnis viscara splendens 11/2 ft. 
Carmine Catchfly. Profuse, brilliant rosy carmine 
flowers all Summer. Border or rock garden. 
5 for $1.00. 


Strong, mailing size plants, postpaid. 
Every Plant will bloom next season. 


WESTCROFT GARDENS 
GROSSE ILE, MICHIGAN 





















For Fall, Winter, Spring 

Grow Mushrooms in your F RE E 
cellar or shed. Make up 
to $25 a week or more. 
Famous White Queen 
brand. Big demand. We 
tell you how. Illustrated 
book free. Start NOW— 
i” write today! 


AMERICAN MUSHROOM \. 
Mushrooms INDUSTRIES, LTD. \y 
Dept. 108, Toronto, Ont. 


GLADIOLUS LISTS 


Receive ours throughout next season 








by sending postal now. You can't 


afford to stay off our mailing list. 


D. H. UPJOHN - - 


Salem, Oregon 








WATKIN 


SAMUEL’S “WREXHAM” 
Delphinium Seed 


ALL NOVELTIES 


New Seed $5 per packet 
(About 250 Seeds) 


Ready about end of August. Can 
only be obtained direct from him at 


KING’S MILLS HOUSE 
Wrexham - - - - - - England 








Peonies - - - Irises 


Write today for our Peony price list, also Fall Bargain 
list of Irises. Although our prices are reduced the 
quality of our stock is as high as ever. 

HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 


Lafontaine, Kans. 











AND OTHER 
SPRING-F LOWE 
BULBS 





Direct from our Dutch Bulb Farms 
DARWIN Tulips; Rainbow Mixture 
$2.30 per 100 


100 Darwin Tulips, 10 separate colors 

50 Hyacinths, 5 separate colors. 

50 Dutch Iris, 5 separate colors.. 

100 ‘Crocus, 5 separate colors........ Scie alicis 
NARCISSUS; vellow, white or mixed 
for naturalizing $2.75 per 100 





Ss2s 

















Crocus; mixed colors........ ‘ ...-$1.30 per 190 
Ixia; mixed colors....... sia ink ...... $.50 per 100 
Scilla Siberica (Blue Squill) .... 170 per 100 
Scilla Campanulata; pink.. - . 1.90 per 100 
Grape Hyacinths (Muscari Blue)....... 1.70 per 100 
Chionodoxa (Glory of the Snow) ... 1.70 per 100 
Snowdrops (Galanthus) ................ 2.10 per 100 


Delivery Charges Prepaid 
New Bulb Catalog Free on Request 
STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, Inc., Box 
Roslyn Heights, L. I., N. Y. 
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Aristocrats of Peonies 


You can now own the Aristocrats of Peonies. 
the high ratings of the following list. 


Just note 
Prices lower than 


ever before. Quality the best. All from two- and three- 
year-old clean bealthy plants. 
Rating Ratin 
8.7 Avalanche ........ $0.25 9.1M Sethe Bullock ...$1.00 
8.5 Adolphe Rousseau. .75 9.5 Mrs. Edward 
C4 Bee Gray .ccccscs 40 Ilarding 1.00 
-6 Albert Crousse....  .40 9.3 Mons. Jules Elie.. .40 
9.0 Baroness Schroeder .50 8.3 Marie Jacquin.... .25 
8.7 Brands Magnificent 75 8.9 Mme. Emile Lemoine .40 
8.6 Cherry Hill....... “49 8.5 Marie Lemoine.... .35 
8.6 Eugenie Verdier. .40 : 
8.7 Elwood Pleas..... 49-88 Mons. Martin _" 
8.4 Felix Crousse ..... ‘25 : Cahuzac «7: 
8.8 Grandiflora ....... "50 8.6 Primevere ........ 75 
8.7 James Kelway..... bY) 8.6 Mikado ........... 75 
SG DIED on cccccccce 75 9.4 Phillip Rivoire.... 2.00 
8.8 Karl Rosefield .... .40 9.3 President Wilson .. 2.00 
O.O Te CyGMO....cccce. 1.00 8.8 Reine Hortense.... .40 
9.8 Kelway’s Glorious. 1.00 8.8 Richard Carvel.... .50 
9.0 La France........ 75 9.0 Sarah Bernhardt .. .40 
9.2 Lady Alex Duff... .75 SS 75 
8.1 Tdvingston ........ 25 INR 5 kaw a tase ace Bf) 
7.6 Lord Kitchener... .40 8.8 Souv. Louis de Bigot .75 
8.7 Mary Brand ...... 75 9.4 Tourangelle ....... 75 
9.3 Mrs. C. S. Minot.. 2.00 9.3 Walter Faxon..... .50 


When five or more ordered an extra 


will be included. 
Strong 3 to 5 Eye 
$5.00 or more. 


RICHARDS GARDENS 


“OLD Homestead Brand” 
PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN 


of one variety are 


divisions. Prepaid on orders of 








LILIUM 
SULPHUREUM 


The Burmese Lily 
A lovely variety from our list 
of over forty Hardy Oregon- 
grown Lilies, also Tisridias 
and Montbretias. Write for it. 


Yerex Lily Gardens 
Tigard, Oregon 











HORTICULT URE 


“The One Garden Magazine That Everybody Knows”’ 


—the standard twice-a-month journal of indispens- 
able usefulness. It features fresh news and practical 
articles, and pictures the latest novelties. Good 
paper, many illustrations, edited by men who know, 
an 


Only $1.00 a year. Sample 5 cents 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 


— from 





Rats 0 
Mice oO 
“or FREE Formula and Field- 
nie rences from satis- alee o 
fied users, address: Ants ~ 
Moles oO 
THE RATIN LABORATORY, INC. 
C. H. W. Hasselriis, Director 
116 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
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of the most exquisite sorts— 
Solange, ; 3 Browning, 
Souv. de oe, Bigot, Mons. Jales Elie 
and Festiva Maxima, rated 91 to 97, and 
most popular red Japanese Peony. Mikado 


33, —_ this month only, value $7.15 for 
ane ue free, listing 150 Peonies, 650 
Irises, 120 Oriental Poppies. See Giant 


Poppies in illustration, also see our 
Oriental Poppy offer in July and August 
issues. 

R. V. ASHLEY NURSERY 
172 Grand Blvd. Battle Creek, Mich. 
Better Blooming Bulbs 


EBERLING’S GLADIOLU 








CORN BELT GROWN, INC. 
54 inch spike, 30 inch flower head with 51% 
inch flowers. Excellent clear blue, medium 


dark, good substance and excellent placement. 

Outstanding as exhibition variety and splendid 

propagator. It is the Picardy of the blues. 
(Stock Limited) 


No. 1 bulb $7.50 No. 2 $6.00 No. 3 $5.00 
Bulblets each $.50 Bulblets dozen $4.80 


J. H. HEBERLING Easton, Ill., U.S.A. 


(Flower JYrowerw 


POINSETTIA DROPS LEAVES 
When Poinsettias drop their leaves, it 
may be ascribed to either a too dry or too 
gaseous atmosphere, or to the temperature 
in which they are grown. 


For the first cause, some remedy is gen- 
erally founda change of rooms, a mois- 
tening of the atmosphere, or daily spray- 
ing of the leaves with warm water. Any of 


these steps, taken in time and kept up, will 
help to save most or all of the foliage, 
which is not a small part of the beauty 
of the plant when in flower. 

From my notes [ read: “In Autumn 
they must be removed to a house where 
the temperature is 50 at night, and by the 
end of September some of them may be 
put in the stove.” This does not mean that 
the home grower has to be provided with a 
hot house, but. it indicates that a warm 
night temperature with a natural rise by 
day is favorable to the development of the 


plant. While people in California grow 
their Poinsettias out-of-doors, and enjoy 
them very much, most of the plants look 


odd in bloom, for the cool nights strip the 
plants of their foliage. 

A soil mixture recommended for 
settias is a good turfy loam, 
addition of one-sixth of leaf 
some sand. 


Poin- 
with an 
mold, with 
Ropert Roat, (Ark.) 
TROUBLE WITH SOLANGE PEONY 
Brown spot on petals of Peony Solange is 
supposedly caused by rain or humid con- 
ditions, to which this variety seems 
especially susceptible. Bagging the bud 
may prevent some of the spotting, but not 
always. Solange which does not bloom 
over a term of years is undoubtedly 
diseased. Such roots should be dug up and 
destroyed. Plant no Peonies back in the 
same place unless old soil is taken out. a 
bushel or two, and fresh soil put in. Like 
most of Lemoine’s Peonies, Solange came to 
this country badly diseased, but it is now 
possible to obtain roots that are absolutely 


healthy. 
Solange is an extremely vigorous variety, 
and diseased roots will often give bloom 


for several years before becoming hopeless. 
EpwARD AUTEN, JR., (III.) 





PLANTS WITH WOOLLY OR GREY FOLIAGE 
The following plants have grey, woolly, 


or silvery foliage, and are available from 
the larger seed firms: 

Artemisia stelleriana, ludoviciana, and 
Silver King. 

Verbascum giganteum, olympicum, and 
others. 


Veronica incana. 

Salvia argentea, 
eifolia. 

Cerastium tomentosum. 

Many Sedums and Sempervivums. 

Cineraria maritima. 

Centaurea  candidissima 


officinalis, and verbas- 


and gymno- 
carpa. 
R. M. Carterton, (IIl.) 


TROUBLE WITH LILIES AND DELPHINIUMS 

In the Fall, prepare beds by first covering 
the soil with a heavy coat of lime (vou do 
not mention lime, except in plaster). 


Dephiniums are lime lovers, and it needs 
to be worked into the soil. Then give a 
coat of cow manure, followed by one of 


sifted coal ashes. Spade at least 15 inches 
deep and leave ground rough. In_ the 
Spring, work thoroughly. Ground should 
be loose and friable. If it is not so, add 
sand or coal ashes, and leaf mold or peat, 
and a handful of bone meal, digging the 
holes at least 12 inches deep when setting 
plants. 

Mrs. E. 


R. Croster, (N. Y.) 
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CHINESE ELM 


Genuine North China strain. Fastest growing and 
one of the most satisfactory shade trees. 


Straight trees 6 to 8 ft. tall $1 each 


Thurlows Weeping Willow 


Hardiest and best of all weeping willows. 
We offer fine trees 7 to 8 ft. tall $1 each 


PRUNUS NEWPORT TREE 


Fine red foliage all summer. Perfectly hardy. Grows 
bushy and adds color to lawn and border. 


Fine specimen trees 6 ft. tall $1 each 


All trees well 
Shipment by 


guaranteed. 
Prospect. 


packed and safe arrival 
freight or express F.O.B. 


The Harmon Nursery, Prospect, Ohio 








. 
Peony Aristocrats 
for your yards and gardens 
Best Varieties Attractive Prices 
FINEST QUALITY ROOTS, LIBERALLY GRADED 
22nd Annual Catalog ready 

HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 

(Wholesale Growers) Berlin, Maryland 








“PIONEERING WITH WILDFLOWERS” 
By GEORGE D. AIKEN 


A new book devoted to the 
of our native plants and ferns. It tells you when, 
where and how to plant and gives brief descriptions 
of 325 species, Bound in imitation leather, with over 
100 photographic illustrations. Price $2.00 


The Aiken Nurseries Putney, Vt. 


propagation and growing 








SEEDS OF RARE FLOWERS 


For Autumn Sowing 


From odd corners of the 
the world around, are 
in my interesting List. 


earth, from ancient gardens 
gathered the treasures offered 
Here are those “‘hard to find’’ 
kinds, that you have been wanting. Catalog gladly 
sent. Please mention Dept. Z. 


REX. D. PEARCE Merchantville, N. J. 














BIRD-LORE MAGAZINE 
Tells all about Birds _ 


Edited by Frank M, Chap- 
man, curator Dept.Ornithology, 4 
Am. Museum Nat. History. Howto ‘ 
study birds, build nesting boxes, feed- 
stands, baths. 
Sample copy, to cts. stamps. Circular free. 


Bird-Lore Magazine 









91.60 a year 











Box 687-9 Harrisburg, Pa. (6 Issues) 
PEONY SPECIALS $ieoichi: 
VARIETIES 
No. 335—Therese, Mons. M. Cahuzac, F. Wil- 
OO rere 2.50 
No. 336—Longfellow, Solange, Golde Dawn, 
ea rae ere eee 
No. 337—Mischief, Melody, Alaska, Presto (Au- 
DEE, GG cane keene 5 o4aved taka cvoses 4.50 


Healthy roots. Postpaid. 
EDWARD AUTEN, Jr. 


Also fine list. 
Princeville, Ill. 








PEONIES e TULIPS e NARCISSI 


Also Jonquil Hybrids and other bulbs and plants. 
Prices reasonable. Send for catalogue. 
Narcissus Mixture, $3.00 per 100. Tulips, 
flowering Mixture, $2.00; Clara Butt, $2.00; 
Darwin Mixture, $3.00. Star of Bethlehem, 
Peonies Cahuzac, Mikado, Solange, 
each, $2.50. All postpaid. 


Oronogo Flower Gardens, 


Late- 
fancy 
$2.00, 
Therese, | of 


Carterville, Mo. 








The 
American Iris Society 


invites the flower world to join its organi- 
zation and receive the efit of its Bulletins 
which are published quarterly in the interest 
of Iris growers. 


Annual membership $3.00 


AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY 


129 Church St. New Haven, Conn. 
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ARE CACTUS NATIVE TO NORTH AMERICA 


ONLY? 
The generas of remarkable succulent 
plants arranged by Linnaeus under the 


name of Cactus have been kept in constant 
turmoil by changing and rearranging with 
numerous other generas that come under 
the classification of Cactus. In the time of 
Linnaeus very few Cactus were known and 
in the year 1807, the eminent Botanist 
Persoon enumerated only 32, but now there 
are over a hundred genera and a number 
of thousand known and classified species 
and numbers of new species are found 
every year. 

The Cactus are not native only to North 
America. Many of the new species and 
generas are found in the tropical regions 
of America, but they extend over 75 de- 
grees latitude, some being found within the 
boundaries of the United States (which 
we are most familiar with) and some near 
the town of Conception, Chili. By far the 
greater number, however, grow in the dry, 
burning plains of Mexico and Brazil, where 
they are subjected to the alternate seasons 
of extreme drought and of extreme mois- 
ture. In these arid plains, where all 
nature seems parched up for six months 
in the year, the Cacti have been mercifully 
provided to serve as reservoirs of moisture, 
and not only the natives, by wounding the 
the fleshy stems with their long forest 
knifes, supply themselves with a cool and 
refreshing drink, but even the eattle con- 
trive to break through the skin with their 
hoofs and then to suck the liquid they con- 
tain, instinct teaching them to avoid wound- 
ing themselves with the spines. (Luther 
Burbank, the late plant wizard, developed a 
Cactus free of spines for stock food for 


desert growing.) Some of the species 
serve the Indians with food. After tapping 
some of the Cactus (as we tap Maple 


trees), and the juice retrieved, a delicious 
candy is made. 

Cacti are found growing in North and 
South Americas, Japan, Asia, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and Southeastern Europe in barren, 


torrid, wastes from valleys to mountain 
tops. Cacti range in size from one inch 


to sixty and seventy feet and attain the 
most curious shapes. 

It has been the most popular conception 
hy the people of the United States that the 
Southwest was the only place that Cactus 
grew, but more varieties, finer, and older 
specimens, have been found in the moun- 
tains of Mexico than on our own plains. 

The field of study in the genus Cactus 
is unlimited. A complete classification to 
date has not been published. 

LAWRENCE C, ELLERY, (N. H.) 


GROWING PINE SEEDLINGS 

The seed should be stratified in layers 
of moist sand, and kept at a low tempera- 
ture, if it is desired to keep the seed in 
stratification for a number of months. 
Otherwise, the temperature may be raised, 
but do not hasten the process too rapidly. 
Progress can be watched from time to time 
by cutting a seed lengthwise and examining 
it with a magnifving glass (or reading 
ylass, if not too minute a seed). 

The time to plant them is in the Fall, 


for an earlier start—often a season is 
gained, than if planted in the Spring. 


Seeds sown in the Spring should be sown 
arly to avoid the hot sun, which may be 
severe and kill the late seedlings! 

Almost any soil will grow evergreens, 
but preferably one having had a green 
manure crop of soy beans, cow peas, or 
clover plowed under, two years previously. 
This helps with friability and drainage. 
Good drainage is essential. 

A windbreak between 6 and 10 feet high, 


(Flower JYrower 


and between 100 and 200 feet away on 
both sides of the beds, will help keep the 
field temperature more or less uniform. 

The seed beds should be of a size that 
can be eared for without getting into the 
seed bed, and that can be covered with 
lath shades. 

The bed should be plowed or spaded and 
raked so that the soil is very fine and level, 
but raised 4 to 6 inches for drainage. 

The seed should be sown thickly so that 
no barren places occur. If too thick the 
plants can be thinned later on, and weather 
conditions may play havoc when sown too 
scanty. Sow the seed a depth of two times 
the diameter of the seed—that is, sow onto 
top of the prepared bed and cover it to the 
desired depth with sand. 

Then tamp or roll the bed. 

Cover the bed with lath shades, 114 feet 
above the surface of the bed, on taut wires 
on both sides of the bed, on stakes. 

It will take from one to several weeks 
for the seeds to germinate in the Spring. 

Do not let the beds dry out! Water pref- 
erably at night to avoid “scalding” from 
the hot sun. 

The most serious disease is “damping-off,” 
which may be prevented by not overwater- 
ing, nor too dense shade. Do not “water- 
log” soil. Do not keep under total shade 
after seedlings have made some growth. 

CLINTON A. BEACHEY, (II1.) 


DYEING STRAWFLOWERS, GRASSES, ETC. 

I don’t know about dyeing weeds and 
grasses for artificial bouquets, but I have 
painted many kinds with the different colors 
of radiator bronzing powders, mixed quite 
wet with the bronzing liquid. I’ve used 
milkweed, swamp grass, fern spore, yarrow, 
wild primrose seed, bush clover, and hard- 
lack, or  steeplebrush. 

Mrs. M. E. Suaw, ( Mass.) 
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GET OUR 
New Rose Catalog 


No. 26—describing Best American 
varieties—65 illustrated in Color. 


Many New varieties, including Newest 
Novelty, Patented Roses. Also 80 Old 
Favorites. All field-budded in America’s 
greatest rose-producing center. We've been 
Rose Specialists 26 Years. Our roses now 
blooming in Every state—Guaranteed, 2- 
Year, True-to-Name plants. Write for 
catalog with Money-Saving Offers. 


DIXIE ROSE NURSERY 


South’s Leading Rose Nursery 
DEPT. FG2, TYLER, TEXAS 











RARE IRIS 


Send for our Free 80 page descriptive cata- 
logue, illustrated in color, offering the best 
Bearded Iris, FALL BLOOMERS, Bulbous, and 


rare species from all over the world. 


Royal Iris Gardens 
J. C. Nicholls, Jr. 


Camillus, N. Y. 








— >: 


Greenhouse °75 


Shipped in fitted panels, all glazed, 
painted, ready for quick, easy erection. 
So attractive is this lean-to greenhouse, it can 
open off your residence as a conserv atory, 80- 
larium or childrens’ sunshine play room. Ideal 
for aquariums. ®Gives you summerland and 
flowers all winter. Beneficial to health. Made 
by old reputable concern. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. © Send for special free booklet giving all 
the facts you want to know, and what you can 

grow. Any handy man can put it up. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Irvington, N. Y,. Des Plaines, Ill, 
5 Main Street 4 King Street 


ws 
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my “Rainbow” Tulip Collection. 
tains my own personal 
world’s choicest varieties. 
cent exhibition-size bulbs. 
Tulip collection. 


selection of 


rate and carefully marked. 


A GARDENFUL OF BLOOM 


25 Glorious Rembrandt Tulips 


25 Old English Cottage Tulips 


at the lowest prices in history. 


This con- 
the 
All are magnifi- 
It is a complete 
In fact it is actually four 
collections in one, each of the four collee- 
tions containing a full range of glowing 
colors assorted, each collection kept sepa- 


25 Gold Medal Giant Darwin Tulips 
25 Silver Medal Dutch Breeder Tulips 


Each collection containing all colors mixed 


100 Top-Size Bulbs in all, for $3.75 


Shipped postpaid, cultural 


Robert Wayman’s 
RAINBOW TULIP COLLECTION 


N Y “Rainbow” Iris Collection is known 
~ to flower lovers as a marvel of value. 
I am putting equally marvelous value into 





instructions included 


I contracted for these bulbs direct from dependable Holland growers, at a time when they were selling 
Money cannot buy finer bulbs. 
be the show place of the neighborhood next spring. 
ing the package, these Tulips will bloom for many seasons to come. 


Robert Wayman 


Plant them now and your garden will 


Further, if you follow the instructions accompany- 


Order them today. 


BOX N, BAYSIDE, 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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Winter Gardens 
For Everybody 


Nowadays, everyone may grow 
things under glass. Winter need 
not end your gardening, if you 
follow some of the hints given 
in the Fall issues of the Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle, America’s out- 
standing garden _ magazine. 
There’s a wealth of information 
in every issue and it costs only 
$2.00 per year. Single copies are 
25c. Send your check to the 


GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


522-B Fifth Ave., New York City 











Recommended Alpines 
‘For Fall Planting 


A selected list of alpine and perennial 
novelties of unusual merit for Fall 
planting. Copy sent upon request. 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville, Ohio 














EVERY GARDENER AND GROWER 


WANTS TO KNOW how to improve the soil and grow more 
and finer -vegetabies, more 
and better fruit, the finest 


ethods, 
etc. All told by . c. Vick in 4 
new books that answer prob- 
tems and assure success. Price 
$6. Sent free on approval, pay- 
able $1 a month it satisfied. 
Send name today and “oo 


folder free. 
W. 23 St., New York. Dept. 


LILIES 


$1.50 per 12 
LILIES 
$2.00 per 12 


GEORGE L. RICE 


Massachusetts 











REGAL 


2 to 5 blossoms in 1934 


CORAL 


2 to 20 blossoms in 1934 


Fitchburg 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 
Growers of Choice Gladioli 
WICHERT, ILLINOIS 




















PEONIES! PEONIES! 


We must move two whole yards this season, must sell 
them, hence these remarkable prices. Choicest varieties, 
best quality stock, 3 to 5 eyes divisions. Many Testi- 
monials. One writes us: ‘‘Have seen Peony roots fiom 
all over U. S. but none to compare with these. ‘Another 
says: ‘Saw more Peonies at Century of Progress Fair 
than at your show, but none finer.’” Stock limited. 


Order at once. 

5U0c each: Baroness Schroeder, Cherry Hill, Edulis 
Superba, Eugenie Verdier, Festiva Maxima, James Boyd, 
Karl Rosenfield, La Perle, L’Electante, Mary Brand, 
Loveliness, Marie Crousse, Model de Perfection, Mons. 
Dupont, Mons, Jules Elie, Reine Hortense, Sarah Bern- 
hardt. Venus. 

$1.00 each: Auguste Dessert, David Harum, Clemen- 
ceau, Evening Glow, Frances Willard, Georgiana Shaylor, 
Madam Jules Dessert, Marie Jacquin, Milton Hill, Mrs. 
Edward Harding, Phoebe Carey, Phyllis Kelway, Richard 
Carvel, Souvenir de Louis Bigot, Walter Faxon, Therese, 
Christman, W. F. Turner, Jubilee. 
$1.50 each: Martha Bullock, Primevere, Mikado. 

$2.00 each: Kelway’s Glorious, Victoire de la Marne, 
Wilton Lockwood, Rashooman, La France, James R. 
Mann. 

$2.50 each: Isani Giduli, Le Cygne, Phillippe Rivoire. 

Terms: Minimum order $1.00. Packing free, F. O. B. 
Marion, via Express. It by Parcel Post, add 10c per root. 
COLONIAL GARDENS 

BAIN BROS. Marion, Ohio 





Flower SJrower 


FRUIT AND PETTY STEALING 

Answering “Fruit Grower” (Minn.) on 
Fruit and Petty Stealing :— 

We have lived in a village of 3300 popu- 
lation for over four years and have an 
estate of about one acre. During the first 
year children and grownups sometimes 
used to take a short-cut across our prop- 
erty from one street to another. Then we 
put a five feet high mesh-wire fence around 
the property and trespassing stopped. 

We have many fruit trees, some of them 
already bearing; we have been raising 
many vegtables of many kinds; and we are 
keeping chickens; but we have never ex- 
perienced any theft whatever. There is 
only one instance when two boys jumped 
the fence to take home a watermelon late 
in the evening. They were overheard and 
by firing a shot from a rifle into the air, 
these boys became so ‘scared that they 
never attempted again to steal watermelons. 

We believe that if “Fruit Grower” would 
place some kind of a fence around the 
orchard to outline the boundary of the 
property, his rights would be more re- 
spected. We _ believe, however, that the 
most valuable undertaking would be to 
educate the people in the vicinity to plant 
fruit trees around their homes so the chil- 
dren will have an abundance of fruit on 
their homegrounds. This applies also to 
strawberries, raspberries, and bushfruits. 

Proper training of the children is no 
doubt of great value in curbing petty steal- 
ing. The Boy Scout organization is doing 
good work along this line, in teaching boys 
the proper way to act. Sunday schools and 
other religious activities, and the public 
schools, are also doing their part in prop- 
erly educating the children to respect the 
property rights of others. 

We have a remote neighbor, an Fnglish 
lady, who used to highly resent children 
even touching her farm-style fence. She 
would very visibly indicate this resentment 
to the children by facial expressions and 
by speech, and once the children of the 
neighborhood had learned that she became 
so easily resentful, they started to annoy 
her increasingly. When this particular 
lady learned not to show her resentment 
to the children, these children gradually 
tired of annoying her and her property. 

We don’t think this is a case of amount 
and enforcement of American law, or Eng- 
lish law or German law, or the law of any 
other country. Human nature is generally 
the same in every country and only where 
the exceptions in human nature meet, will 
a conflict arise. Provide the proper en- 
vironment in fruit trees, bushfruits, educa- 
tion, guidance, and otherwise, and the chil- 
dren will very seldom annoy or violate 
property rights. 

Jonn H. D. BLANKE, (TIl.) 


CARE OF MARANTA 

Answering Mrs. J. Bridgeman, (N. Y.), 
May issue: 

The Maranta is easily grown, but I pre- 
fer an unglazed pot and a medium amount 
of water: a good garden soil, and one not 
too heavy. Evervone here has had them 
in partially shaded places. 

MoTHER BEE, (Vt.) 


SPIDER LILY 

For the information of J. E. 
Oklahoma, the botanical name of the west- 
ern Spider Lily, is Hymenocallis Occiden- 
talis. It is the daddy-long-legs of the 
flower world, and gets its genus name from 
the Greek, the term signifying “beautiful 
membrane” and referring t to ‘their strikingly 
handsome crowns.— (Book of Wild Flowers. 
National Geographic Society. ) 
A. J. DEER, 


Gilkey , ot 


(Penna.) 
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NEW 
CATALOG 


BULBS — PANSIES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 








We would like to send 
you our friendly catalog 
—just been printed. Lists 
many varieties of Holland 
Bulbs including late nov- 
elties. They will surely 
please you. Contains 
other interesting things, 
such as Pansies, Rock 
Plants and Perennials. 
Please send for your copy 
today. 

PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 


Bristol Pennsylvania 





BRISTOL --- PENNSYLVANIA 

















PENTSTEMON GRANDIFLORUS 


The new shell-leaf Pentstemon. Beautiful foliage and 
large flowers of finest lavender. Hardy, showy and 
very attractive. Blooms in June-July. Plant now. 
Field grown plants—6 for $1.00, postpaid. 
Dodecatheon Media—or Shooting Star. A native plant 
of rare grace and beauty. Orchid flowers in late 
| and June. Plant in groups. 10 for $1.00, post 
paid. 


Hereford’s Gardens - - - - Oakford, Illinois 











THRIVE when fed with 
HOUSE LANT Fertilis Tablets which 
contain scientific, bal- 


anced fertilizers—amazingly concentrated. Now you'll 
find it easy to be successful with potted flowers. Makes 
starved, backward plants grow like magic. New vigor. 
Luxurious growth and color. Plenty of bloom. Thousands 
of enthusiastic users praise Fertilis Tablets. Clean, odor- 
less, Also keep cut flowers fresh. At hardware, depart- 
ment, florist drug stores. 25¢ per box. Or order direct. For 
FREE box offer, send name and address to The Moday 

Company, 406 Madison Ave., New York City- 











To have BETTER PANSIES 
than your neighbors, plant 
THE OREGON 
GIANTS 
You will have 
monstrous _ size, 
coloring, 
stems. 
600 seeds, mixed. . $1.00 
To be sure of true stock 
send direct to the orig nator 

of this strain 
Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, 
Canby, Ore. 
(Cultural Directions and Suggestions For Marketing 
Pansy Plants on request.) 


b'ooms of 
wonderful 
heavy textuie, lon 











SPECIAL OFFER* Pal’ Shipment 
Fail Shipment 
PINK DOGWOOD* 6 heavy 3-4 ft. plants for $9.0)— 
12 for $17.00. 
FRENCH HYBRID sa 6 superb varieties, 3 ft., 
$5.00—i2 for $9.00 
CHINESE CRABS* 
$7.00—1i2 for $13.0 
KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, 
Kingsville, Md. 


: superb plants in var., 5-6 ft., 


Inc. 











ADJUSTABLE 











Pint Teee Jic SAW Puzzics Guero 








Plant These in October 


8 Regal Lily, 6-in. circumference............ $i 00 


10 Tenuifolium Lily, 2-yr. blooming size...... 1.00 
3 Willmottiae Lily, blooming size............ 1.00 
10 Mertensia Virginica (Bluebell), 2-yr. roots.. 1.00 
10 Hen and Chicken, assorted varieties......... 1.00 
10 Sedums—upright and creeping.............. 1.00 
Native Wild Flowers 
@ Wellow Lady GOs. 2.0 ccccccccccscccsccce $1.00 
5 Anemone Pulsatilla (Pasque Flower)....... 1.00 
BP ONIN TITINIIIN 6 6.6.01400600-60d000000ese5s 1.00 
ey BEND POEIIOUR ss os o60050<eveccssccodess 1.00 
SE eee roe -50 
10 Dutchman’s Breeches..............000. pubece .50 


All Offers Postpaid, 
Lily, Rock Plant, Wild Flower Catalog on Request. 
The Lehman Gardens 


Walter Lehman, Prop. Faribault, Minn. 
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DELPHINIUM 


Set them now in, order to have fine bloom next 
season. I have one of the finest strains, beau- 
tiful blues of all shades, many of them having 
shades of pink and mauve mingled with the blue. 
AND ABOVE ALL this strain is very healthy. 

Strong one year plants $3 per doz. prepaid. 
A few select ones $4. Order at once as they 
should be planted soon. 


GLADIOLUS 


Send for FALL LIST of one of the best col- 
lections in America. I am the introducer of 
Picardy, Bagdad, Duna and the other famous 
PALMER creations from Canada. Being the 
introducer of these varieties and having larger 
stocks than anyone else I believe I can give 
you better value. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER E. GOVE 


Box 45 


Burlington, Vermont 














NERINE SARNIENSIS 
AUTUMN FLOWERING “AMARYL- 
LIS’’. Dense heads of bright crimson 
flowers with silvery luster. Protruding 
stamens and pistils give a ‘‘spidery 
effect. $2.50 per dozen (3 for $1.00) 
prepaid. Catalog of Amaryllis and Iris, 
beautifully illustrated in color sent free. 


(Spider Lily) 





GORDON AINSLEY, Campbell, California 








SIX ROSES $ 3-00 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 
Hoover—Edel—Mrs._ H. 


E. G. Hill—Pres. 
Bowles—Autumn—Mrs. E. P. Thom. Two 
year, field grown, budded stock. The best 
that money can buy. 

OHIO ROSE GARDENS 


500 N. State Street Painesville, Ohio 








“The Flower Educator’ surpasses any other 
book on the subject of flowers for quick refer- 
ence in the home.—Madison Cooper. 
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600 PAGES - - - - $1.50 


Your money refunded if net satisfied 


The Flower Educator is a complete guide ta 
flower growing. It tells how to know, plant 
and grow 


ANNUALS, PERENNIALS, 
VINES and SHRUBS 


How to make good lawns and gardens. How 
to succeed with a in house and green- 
house. SIX HUNDRED pages, fully illus- 
trated. Invaluable to every gardener. 


Send Check or Money Order 


THE FLOWER GROWER 
99 North Broadway Albany, N. Y. 











Flower Yrowerw 


POLLENIZING HENRYII LILY 
In answer to R. O. Thomas, (Oregon) : 


It really requires some practice. The 
crossing of plants results from placing pol- 
len from the anthers of one flower of a 
related species upon the stigma of another 
variety. 

Special instruments are made for the 
cross-pollinating of flowers including camel 
hair brushes, long, fine-pointed scissors, 
tweezers, and cloth bags. 

It is necessary to prepare the flowers to 
prevent self-pollination, in perfect flowers, 
by removing the anthers (the tops of the 
stamen), before the pollen on them forms. 
They are removed carefully with scissors 
points. The blossom is placed in a very 
light cloth or paper bag which is tied onto 
the plant when the anthers are removed. 
The bag is only removed for pollinating. 
The pollen should be applied from twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours after emascula- 
tion, according to development of the 
flower. The pollen is applied two days in 
succession to make sure of results. The 
pollen is sometimes transferred on a camel 


hair brush, but may be done with an 
anther containing mature pollen, rubbing 


it on the stigma of the emasculated plant. 
Wma. DoNNAN, (Ohio.) 
FLOWERS FOR A CEMETERY PLOT 
When I read of, or see a neglected grave 
plot, I always think of my 
as it used to be. 
People are very busy and no one wants 


mother’s grave 


to feel he is neglecting his loved ones. Some 
of us are far away, some of us are poor. 
some of us has his loved ones buried in 


arid land; but all of us are asking the 
same question. What can T do to make 
a permanent garden that I know is growing 
while I am gone, am broke, or are just 
too busy to see to it? 

Some cemeteries have perpetual care fees, 
some do not. Before coming west we de- 
cided to leave not only a fund, but per- 
manent flowers. We chose onlv flowers that 
were known to stand our particular climate 
well, and such others that lay dormant dur- 
ing our drouth season. 

Around the edge we planted the old- 
fashioned Tris (pumilla). This took care 
of the edge and kept the earth from wash- 
ing down during rains. About eight 
from the Iris, on the sides only, we planted 
deep-yellow Tulips. These were planted 
five inches deep and six inches apart. At 
the head next to the stone we set my ever- 
blooming white Baby Rambler. Although 
it mav freeze down some winters, it never 
fails to come up. A friend wrote me that 
the third vear after it was set, it had 
over two hundred luds and blooms on it 
Decoration Day. and was two feet high. 

Down the center we set Madonna Lilies. 
five inches deep and eight inches apart. 
At the sides of the headstone were planted 
Lily of the Valley, and at the foot a deep 
red Peony that was my mother’s favorite. 
We had thus far planted our mother’s 
favorite flowers. 

In the space left on each side of the 
Lilies were planted deep-blue Delphiniums 
a foot apart, and just above and between 
them Regale Lilies. set eight inches deep. 
Deep colors were planted. for the sun and 
drouth fades delicate shades. As the plot 
was arranged, the tallest flowers were 
always in the center. 

Mrs. JosepH A, MEASURES, 

Epiror’s Note:—The above 
tions for a rather elaborate 
cemetery lot. Such a 


elaborate for cemetery 
tended to from 


inches 


(Colo. ) 


gives sugges 
planting of a 
planting is rather too 
lots which may be at- 
time to time during the sea 
son: but I am glad to print this descriptive 
matter and sketch as s*owing some of the 
things which are adaptable to cemetery 
planting. 
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The best gardeners agree that 


Early Fall Planting 
of vigorous field-grown 
HARDY PERENNIALS 
means garden success next year. 


Send for Our Catalog of 


HARDY PLANT 
BARGAINS 


DELPHINIUM (Our Specialty) 


Free of Disease 
Blackmore and Langdon (0c; Wrexham 10c¢ in 


young potted plants. Belladona 0c; Bella- 

mosa 0c; Elatum Indigo 0c in field-grown 

plants. Collection of 4 each (20 plants) $1.75. 
BORDER SPECIAL 

Phlox, all varieties, §2c; Columbine, all colors, 

10c; Poppy, scarlet, 8c; Campanula (Caucerberry 

Bells), all colors, 8c; Penstemon, red, 8c; Painted 


Daisy, all colors, 8c; Hardy Asters, all colors, 10c. 
Collection of 4 each (28 plants) $2.25. 


ROCKERY SPECIAL 


without the blight 
Alyssum Saxitile 8c; Hardy Candvy- 
tuft 0c; Saponaria ,8c; Gypsophila Repens 8c; 
Sedum, all varieties, 7¢; Sempervivum (Hen and 
oe) 10c. Collection of 4 each (28 planis) 
2.20. 


damages of 
Coralbells 10c; 


Free Pamphlet to Customers 


HOW TO GROW DELPHINIUM 


HARDY PLANT NURSERY 


Lyons, Kansas 














Garden Digest 


The ‘‘garden magazine of all garden 
magazines’’—because it reports and 
condenses articles of outstand ng value 
from scores of magazines, b oks and 
bulletins each month. Garden Digest 
is your private secretary — always 
watching for the best. (It is the 
Official magazine for the Federated 
Garden Clubs of Eastern States.) 


Sample 10 cents. One year $1.00. 
Canada and Foreign, $1.50 


Garden Digest, 317 Great om Lane, 
Pleasantville, N. 


for this group of NATIVE 
PLANTS.—Or each variety 


as listed below: 








6 Cypripedium pubescens, Ye aot Ladyslipper... $1.00 
12 Trillium grandifiorum. Sno Trillium.... ——_— 
12 Trillium stylosum, Rose Tri RS is0:0. . 6.50 

6 Viola striata, Striped Violet, an unus ual native 

WEEE 669444 0:409:64503000304600%00046008b5 .50 


One rare Yellow Trillium included with this $5.00 group. 
L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO., Exeter, N. H. 


Trap The ee This Fall 


Runways of the mole are used by mice in winter to 
reach and destroy your bulbs and plant roots. Trap 
him with the Acme and prevent winter losses. The 
Acme is the most effective trap on the market. 
$2 each and Worth it! At your dealer or direct. 


C. E. Grelle, R.F.D. 5, Portland, Ore. 
Copy of 





“Moles and how to control them’ sent free 








* . 
Peonies, Phlox, Iris, 
. . 
Delphiniums 
Prompt, Careful Service and Good Value 
TRY THESE INTRODUCTORY OFFERS 
12 Iris, 12 Phlox, 8 Peonies——Not Labeled, 
12 Iris, 12 Delphiniums, 
Labeled, $5.00. 
100 Choice Iris, $5.00 
But Not Labeled 


Delphinium Seed from Selected Bloom, 50c 
for Large Pkt. 


6 Peonies—Not 


All Named Varieties 


Ask for catalogue and see how I use my 
customers. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Flower Syrowew 





Classified Advertising Section 











COUNT ALL WORDS. 


numbers, also name 


RATE 
Include 


12¥2c PER WORD. 


initials, abbreviations, 


and address. 10c per word for three or more con- 
secutive insertions using same copy. No order for 
less than $2.00 per month accepted Ads will be 


practicable but accurate classification 
not promised. Advertisements for this department 
must be in by the 15th of each month. CASH 
WITH ORDER PAYABLE AT ALBANY OFFICE. 


classified where 











Baby Evergreen 


12, 1, 4 year Colorado “Blue Spruce transplants, | $1 00 deliv- 
ered. Plant now. Bargain list free. Ransom Nursery, 
Ge neva, Ohio. 


Bulbs 


Narcissi, 
Quality. 


Hyacinths, Lilies, 
Reduced Prices. 


COMPLETE LIST- 
Rock Garden Bulbs, 


Tulips, ; 
Superior 





Catalog Free. Conley’s Blossom Farm, Dept A, 1759 

Franklin Bivd., Eugene, Oregon, 

hee eat 3 each of 12 magnificent varieties, $1.75. 
LIPS—5 each of 10 gorgeous varieties, $1 00. 

DUTCH 1RIS—5 each of 6 named varieties, $1.00, shades 

of blue, yellow, lavender, white. 

LILIES—2 each Candidum, Henryi, Regale, Umbellatum, 


$1.00. 
All offers prepaid. 
WOODBURN, ORE. 


FAIR OAKS BULB GARDENS, 





OCTOBER BARGAIN—100 Trumpet Daffodils, 50 King 
Alfred, 100 Dutch Iris, 125 Spanish, 50 English, large 


flowering bulbs, your choice $3.00; all $12.50, postpaid. 








Vito Conenna Bulb Farm, Snohomish, Wash 
GLADIOLUS, Dahlias, Irises, L ilies, Narcissus, Peonies. 
None but the best *‘Land-O’-Sky’’ Gardens, 


varieties. 
R.F.D. No. 2, Asheville, N. C. 


GIANT DARWIN TULIPS—1i00 in 10 varieties, all la- 











beled, $1.75 postpaid. Half collection, Half price. New- 
house Bros., Plainwell, Mich, = 
NARCISSI, $3.00; TULIPS, $2.00 per 100: 50 each, 


either or both, 100 or more at Ic. 
Oronogo Flower Gardens, 


$2.50. Smaller size, 
Postpaid. Send for catalogue. 
Carterville, Mo. s 
LARGE BULBS—Daffodils, Jonquils, 
White American Beauty roses and 


dozen. Postpaid. Sunbeam_ Floral _Gardens, 





mixed, 100 for $1. 25. 
shrubbery, $3.25 a 
Milner, Ga. 





Cactus 
CACTUS PLANTS—America’s best illustrated descriptive 
catalogue free. Howard Gates, 119F South Illinois Street, 
Anaheim, co ie 255 


CACTUS Collectors’ Gems. 
5c Shiner Cactus Nursery, 











Lists. Illustrated Catalog, 
Laredo, _Texas. 


Choice Shandy Plants 
30 HARDY PLANTS $1.00 prep 


prepaid, worth 15c each. 
Phlox all colors; French Hybrid Delphiniums, Oriental 
Poppies; Siberian Flame Lily, Canterbury Bells; Colum- 
bine; Platyecodons; Penstemons; Daisies; Artemisias; Gail- 
lardia; Anchusa; Coreopsis; Gypsophilas; Hermerocallis; 
Pinks; Ranunculus; Liatris; Anemones; Sempervivums; 
Subulata Phlox; Sedums, etc. Your selection. A garden 
full of hardy flowers for only $1.00 prepaid. Karl Rose- 
field, red peony, included Free. Evergreen Nursery, 5124 
So. Sacramento, _Chicago, Ill. 


Dahlias 


GREAT DAHLIAS. ° Guaranteed roots. Fall or Spring 
delivery, Latest creations. Satan, Eagle Rock Fantasy, 
Royal White, Beauty of Youth, Kismet, Golden Pheasant, 














Dahlias 





October, 1933 


Peonies 








Floyd Gibbons, Amelia Earhart, 
Legion, ete., Bentley Dahlia Gardens, 


WONDER DAHLIAS: 
Satan, Commodore, 
Guys Mills, Pa. 

DAHLIA CLUMPS —Finest exhibition 
Kearn, White Wonder, Satan and 
request, Rosemary Dahlia Gardens, 


~ Delphiniums 
AT LAST you can get French Hybrid Delphinium seed 
from exquisite éeutie light blue to purple 3’’ specimen 
blooms; many with pink fillings! Easy germination. Sup- 
ply limited, Pkg. 50c. 3 pkgs. $1. Little Plant Farms, 








Jerome 
upon 
Ohio. 


dahlias. — 
others. List 
Martins Ferry, 





























(R-9) Fox Lake, Wis. 

nN 
EREMURUS (giant Foxtail Lily). Requests for our 
Price Smashing Bulletin of Eremurus, Aurantiacus, El- 
wesianus, Robustus, Shelford, Warei. 


All sizes and Seeds. 
Greenhurst, B? Y. 


ad Gladiolus 


SENSATIONAL PRICE REDUCTION parallels Picardy’s 
rise to fifth place in popularity. Twelve large bulbs only 
$2.00. Ask for quantity prices on guaranteed bulbs. Old 
Dominion Gardens, Lexington, Virginia. 


Chautauqua Fi lowerfield, | 














GLADIOLUS: One each 50 varieties labeled $1.00. ). 160 
blooming size bulbs, mixed, $1.00. Clair Phillips, Grand 
Rapids, Minnesota. 





OCTOBER DOLLAR GLADIOLUS SPECIAL. 105 state- 
inspected medium bulbs, fifteen each, seven varieties, la- 
beled, prize winners major shows 1933. Prepaid. Fred 
Avery, — Westbrook, Conn. 








Iris 
IRISES, 25 CHOICE VARIETIES 
prepaid for $1.00, Ask for list now ready. 
Tmersbac h, Dec atur, Th. 





labeled, all different, 
John N. Bom- 











Lilies 


LILIES: 5c for 100 Regal Seed. 





Blooming bulbs 5 for 
A 





$1.00. Elegans Robusta 6 for $1.00. Brush, 
lebanon, Indiana. 
LILIES: Tenuifolium: Top size 4-5, $1.75 dozen; 3-4, 


$1.00 dozen. Henryi: 5-7, $2.00 dozen. Regale 9-11, 
2.50 dozen. Tualatin Floral Gardens, Tualatin, Oregon. 
HARDY LILIES (Mosaic free): 1500 Henryi 2 yr., lle 
each, $1.00 dozen. 1000 Tenuifolium 2 yr., 5¢ each, 50c 
dozen. 5000 Mar. Album 2 yr., 15¢ eavh, $1.50 dozen. 
10,000 Cernuum 2 yr., 5c each, 50c dozen, Close out 
prices. Leslie Woodriff, Harbor, Oregon. 


LILY SPECIAL—15 bulbs f All labelled. 














15 bulbs for $2.50. Post - 


paid. 3 each of any 5 varieties from following list: 
Amabile, Canadense, Candidum, Henryi, Pardalinum, 
Regale, Superbum, Tenuifolium, Umbellatum. Yerex Lily 
Gardens, Tigard, Oregon. 





SEEDS OF RARE LILIES—My 
for a planting, offers many unusual and attractive 
Lilies. Catalog on request to Dept. Z. Rex. D. Pearce, 
Merchantville, N. J. 

REGALE LILIE&S—Perfectly Hardy, Delightfully Sweet 
Scented. Should have a place in every garden. Write for 
Price List H. O. Mallett. Breedsville, Mich. 


interesting list of seeds 














Peonies 


EDWARD AUTEN, JR., Box W, Princeville, Illinois; 
foremost originator of single, double and Japanese Peonies; 
setting a new standard in singles; presenting the finest 
group of new Japs ever developed by one person outside of 














Fire Opal, Galaxy, Color Wonder, etc. Splendid list Japan. Also standard kinds. Low prices, healthy roots. 
ready. Louis E. Bedard, 2217 Danforth, Toronto, Canada, Send for lists. _ 

SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS—Annual Fall sale of TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties. Herbaceous 
whole clumps as dug, three or more tubers guaranteed, Peonies, best varieties. Reduced prices. Oberlin Peony 
true to name, State inspected, bargain list over sixty Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 


up-to-date varieties free. M. 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


DAHLIAS THAT GIVE PLEASURE will be sold this 
Fall at bargain prices. It will pay you to write for our 
list. Good stock, true to name. Fall is the time to buy 
and sare Tulips for sale also, Knollwood Gardens, 
Winston-Salem, No. Carolina 


Exhibition 


Markland, 1259 N. Mount 





stock, large clumps at 
Scidmore’s Dahlia Gar- 


DAHLIA CLUMPS: 
bargain prices. Send for list. 
dens, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 

DAHLIA CLUMPS: We 
to name, healthy, 
per clump 


guarantee clumps to be true 
and to contain from 3 to 5 good tubers 
Lakewood Dahlia Gardens, Lakewood, Ohio 











50 PEONIES, our choice, $4.3 Roses or shrubs, your 
choice, $1. 25 heavy Barberry, Jap. —— or privet, 
$5. Morningside Nursery, Sylvania, 





SPECIAL COLLECTION OFFER FOR “- 50: 
Therese and Philippe Rivoire. Strong, 
Write for other bargains in peonies. 
Gardens, River Grove, Illinois. 


NEVER have such peony roots been offered for the price! 
Fragrant white, pink, rose, red—choice named varieties, 
nice big divisions; a wonderful buy, 33%c each ($1 
minimum order). At this price you can afford to plant 
liberally. Specify color. Fairview Gardens (R-10) Fox 
Lake, V Wis. 





LeCygne, 
five eye divisions. 
River Drive Peony 








FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 





IF YOU ARE NOT A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Handy Subscription Blank Is for Your Use 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. 
ee ee ee a er ee ee ee eT ee eee ee eee ee eT ee es 
NINN a5 6 00 is 0:4 di oe tA sigerie cigs Censiees Reed Eig head bee SSA as ee eae eeee Nb ewe aes 


As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 


1 enclose $2 for one year. 





PEONIES—one each, red, 
labeled, $1.00 prepaid. 
bault, Minn. 


white, pink, beauties, 
Free list. C. H. 


named, 
Smith. 'Fari- 











Plants 


SPECIALS—40 Sweet Williams; 36 Pansies; 25 Sedums; 
20 Columbines; 18 Delphiniums; 15 Sempervivums; 12 
Gerbera; 10 Korean Chrysanthemums ; 5 Oriental Poppies; 
15 Triumph Lr 36 Darwins; $1.25 ——_ Catalog. 
Honeybee Haven Gardens, Dover, in Jersey 


NATIVE PLANTS. Dodecatheon, Polemonium, Phlox 
divaricata, dozen $1; 100—$5. List free. Merrill, Big 
Roe k, Ti 




















Sedum 





SEDUM: 50 different kinds of hardy dwarf Sedum. 
Each kind labeled true to name. Complete collection, 
$5. Camden Park Greenhouse, 817 47 Ave., North, 


Minneapolis, Minn 








Seeds 





GARDEN SEEDS: Send your address now, 
later complete bargain list with full packet 
Zinnia or Snapdragon Seeds absolutely free. 
Bedard, 2217 _ Toronto, Canada. 


receive 
of Giant 
Louis E. 
Danforth. 





Trees 


million evergreen and deciduous trees, 100 





AGENTS—One 








varieties, 2 and 3 cents each including Colorado Blue 
Spruce, Chinese Elm, etc. Calumet Nursery, Calumet 
City, Illinois. 

Miscellaneous 





WANTED someone in each small town to sell my rare 
Cactus and Succulents from samples. Write for particu- 
lars. McCabe Cactus Farm, Rt. 3, San Diego, Calif. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN 
AGEMENT, ETC., OF TILE FLOWEKL 
GROWER, Published in accordance with the 
Act of Congress, of August 24, 1912: 

Publisher, J. B. Lyon Company, -™ & 
> * Editor, Madison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 
Owner, J. B. Lyon Company.’ 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities: Madison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th 
day of September, 1933. 

(Signed) CHas. M. WINCHESTER, JR. 
(Signed) Jessiz B. Lovepay, Notary Public 
Commission Expires March 31, 1934. 


| BABY 
“= BLUE SPRUCE 


Grow your own evergreens! 
Right now is the best time to plant evergreens 
Ag 50 1 








Per 
Colo, Blue Spruce......... 2 yr. $1.75 $2 50 
OTHER SPECIALS 
Merwar BerWee. << cccccccses 2 yr. .70 1.10 
Dwarf Mugho Pine.......... 3 yr. 1.50 2.50 
- Cert 3 yr. .75 1.30 
eee 3 yr. .90 1.70 
Am. Arbor Vitae....... éeces Bae -85 1.60 
| | tere 3 yr. .90 1.70 


Complete planting instructions furnished. 

All Prices Postpaid Catalog Free 
Plant now! Prices will be much higher next Spring. 
EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 








IRIS 


CLEARANCE, AT 10 CENTS EACH. Apache, Aphro- 
dite, Asia, Avalon, Avator, Belisaire, Beau Ideal, Bal- 
lerine, Citronella, Centurion, Conchobar, Chasseur, 
Chlorinda, Damozel, Delight, Duke Bedford, Elaine, 


Fedora, Folkwang, Geo. Yeld, Golden Promise, Iduna, 
Labor, Lord June, Jubilee, Majestic, Morning Splen- 
dor, Moonlight, Mrs. Marion Cran, Mi'd:ed Presby, 
Mme. Gaudichou, Naomi, Ochracea, Oread, Pioneer, 
Prairie Gold, Primrose, Princess Osra Phryne, Rialgar. 
Rota, Robt. Wallace, Santa Barbara, Simmone Vais- 
siere, Sir Gallahad, Skitchwang, Snow White, Susan 
Bliss, Taj Mahal, Titan, Troost, Tropic Seas Tros- 
tringer, True Delight, Valencia, Vesper Gold. Yolanda. 


AT 25 CENTS EACH. Baldwin, 
light, Cardinal, Cinnabar, 
Germaine Perthius, Glowing Embers, 


Buto, Bruno, Candle- 
Coronation, Frieda Mohr, 
Homer C., King 


Karl, Mary Barnet, Matilda, Midgard, Nebraska, 
Nehawka, Ophelia, Realm, Reverie, Romola, San Louis 


tey, Silver Queen, Solferino, Violet Lake. 


See list at 5 cents Flower Grower. 


Shipment day order is received. 


Minimum, $2.00. Please send Post Office Money Order 


Grand View Iris Gardens 


Dubuque, lowa 


in September 














J. B. LYON COMPANY, PRINTERS, ALBANY, N. Y- 








